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PROGRESS UNITES 
STUDYING and DOING 


in 


THE PROGRESS ; 
somcine-wice ARITHMETICS 


A NEW BASAL 
SERIES 


offering outstanding innova- 
tions and improvements that Progress offers a new approach 
achieve the integration of to elementary arithmetic in this 
learning-and-doing. “nash, 

modern series where 


Each child has before him in 
one convenient volume _ his 
Grades 3-8 


Pupil - growth TEXTBOOK AND 
through continu- WORKBOOK 


ous pupil - activ- 
ity. 
complete with 


PROBLEMS, DRILL AND PRACTICE, TESTS, REVIEW, 
DAILY SELF-SCORING DEVICES, PROGRESS CHART 


—with ample space to do all the work in the book itself! 


These are doing books, where the child sees, thinks, studies, 

writes, and checks, all on the same page, in a plan which, 

by its very set-up, insures pupil-participation at every step 
of the development of a problem. 


For further information, please write to 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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Gum massage 
interests the children — 
teaches them a valuable 
health lesson” 


—writes a Kentucky 


School Nurse 





bai ms x a ae 


At home, this wise little 
girl practices the healthful 
habit of gum massage with 
her tooth brush, 





“Our drills in gum massage teach the children 
that gums need stimulation and exercise to stay 
firm and healthy’’—reports one teacher. ““The 
drills interest the youngsters and help them to 
better oral health.” 


Morning, noon and night— 
modern soft foods deny the 
gums the hard chewing they 
need for health, 











Thanks to Many Health-Minded School 

Teachers Thousands of Youngsters Are 

Getting a Real Start Toward a Lifetime 
of Dental Health 


T IS A SPLENDID tribute to modern teachers all 
I over the country that thousands of children 
already know the importance of strong, firm gums 
to sound, healthy teeth. For, through regular class- 
room drills in gum massage, these helpful teachers 
are encouraging young Americans to form this 
valuable dental habit. 

And the necessity for gum massage is easily un- 
derstood—even by children in the primary grades. 
Today’s soft foods are often to blame. They deprive 
gums of the hard chewing they need for health. 
That’s one reason why gums become lazy, tender 
and weak. Then often follows that warning signal 
—a tinge of “pink” on the tooth brush. 

“Pink tooth brush” is a call for help from the 
gums. That’s why modern educators stress the 
value of gum massage to help keep gums firmer, 
healthier. The technique is simple: the index finger 
is placed on the outside of the jaw to represent the 


tooth brush and rotated from the base of the gums 
toward the teeth—while the teacher explains how 
circulation is speeded up within the gum tissues— 
how gums respond to this stimulating massage 
with new firmness. 

As an aid to massage, Ipana is particularly bene- 
ficial. For Ipana is designed not only to clean the 
teeth but, with massage, to help the health of the 
gums. 

Try Ipana yourself. Every time you brush your 
teeth, massage a little extra Ipana into your gums. 
Let Ipana and massage help show you the way to 
firmer gums, brighter teeth, a sparkling smile! 


ANY) 





Published in the Interest of Better Health 
by BRISTOL-MYERS CO., New York 


ESTABLISHED 1887 
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1. What is the leading 


fashion store of the 


9 Where is economy 
always part of quality? 











lt is significant that Miller & 
Rhoads has found you the smart- 
est, most practical and least 
expensive GOOD clothes 
you ve ever seen, for classroom 
wear and for your “private 
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CRAIG PATHWAYS IN SCIENCE 


The Pathways in Science Series places within easy grasp of the child modern 
conceptions of our changing and developing world—of space, of time, of the in- 
terrelationship of living things and of their adaptation to their environment. 


Six books: We Look About Us $0.54; Out-of-Doors $0.60; Our Wide, Wide World 
$0.60; The Earth and Living Things $0.60; Learning About Our World $0.63; Our 
Earth and Its Story $0.63. 


Net prices, f. o. b. 


70 Fifth Avenue Gl N N AND COMPANY New York, N. Y. 


REPRESENTED BY RANDOLPH TURNER 
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-+« Adopted by the Virginia 
State Board of Education 


TREASURY OF LIFE AND LITERATURE 


Volumes I, II, III and IV 


for supplementary use in Grades 4, 5, 6 and 7 


The Thirty-Sixth Yearbook of the National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education, The Teaching 
of Reading, A Second Report, was published in 
February, 1937. THE TREASURY OF LIFE 
AND LITERATURE by Lyman, Moore, Hill 
and Young conforms in every detail to the im- 
portant recommendations of this Thirty-Sixth 


@ @ @ Yearbook, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 597 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
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WORK OF THE LEGISLATIVE AND 
PUBLIC RELATIONS COMMITTEES 
The Legislative Committee and the Public Rela- 

tions Committee of the Virginia Education Asso- 

ciation have been diligently engaged during the past 
summer in a line of procedure leading to the presen- 
tation at the next General Assembly of the Three- 

Point Unified Program, namely, 

1. A minimum school term of nine months with 

a minimum average salary for teachers of 

not less than $720 per school year. 

2. An actuarially sound retirement law for 
teachers. 

3. Textbooks furnished at the expense of the 
State to all pupils attending the public 
schools of the State. 

The Committee on Public Relations held a number 
of meetings and prepared a series of four bulletins 
sent to a selected mailing list of 4,000 names. 

Bulletin No. 1 sets forth a lot of striking statistical 
facts concerning the public schools of Virginia. It 
shows distinctly Virginia’s low rank among other 
comparable states in the country, particularly con- 
cerning the salaries of teachers and the per capita 
cost of public education. For instance, it shows that 
while Virginia pays an average salary of $779 to her 
teachers, New York pays $2,361 and the average 
salary paid in the United States is $1,227. In the 
case of per pupil cost in average daily attendance 
Virginia spends $39.36 per pupil while New York 
pays $137.69 per pupil and the average in the United 
States is $73.58. The bulletin sets forth other in- 
teresting figures showing conclusively that Virginia 
is able to spend more money for public education. 
For instance, Virginia pays annually in taxes to the 
United States government $170,000,000. She spends 
annually $22,000,000 for tobacco, $20,000,000 for 
soft drinks and $15,000,000 for liquor. The people 
of any state who can spend such enormous amounts 
are certainly able to pay from the State treasury 
$14,000,000 for schools instead of approximately 
$8,000,000. In the case of the proportion of ex- 
penditures per pupil for public schools to wealth and 
income a set of figures for a block of neighboring 


states to Virginia conclusively shows that Virginia 
is woefully lacking in the amount of money she ex- 
pends for public education. 

Bulletin No. 2 is a digest of the proposed bill for 
an actuarially sound teachers’ retirement system. 
This bulletin gives a list of states that already have 
retirement systems, and the essential facts of the bill 
which will be introduced into the next General 
Assembly are clearly set forth. 

Bulletin No. 3 concerns itself with the details of 
the Minimum Education Program. It contains facts 
and figures showing Virginia’s growth in expendi- 
tures for public education revealing the deplorable 
fact that the people of Virginia seem to be satisfied 
with paying teachers who have charge of their 
children the major portion of their waking hours 
a salary on a level with that received by unskilled 
labor, which amounts to 7.1 cents per pupil-day in 
attendance or a total cost of 20.04 cents per pupil- 
day attended. The bulletin calls attention to the 
striking fact that when total State funds for the 
public schools reached their peak in 1931-32, the 
State put up 8.7 cents per pupil-day attended while 
the total cost then was 32.07 cents. The State’s 
portion dropped from thirty-five per cent in 1910 
to twenty-seven per cent in 1932. In 1935-36 the 
total cost of education in Virginia was again 32.07 
cents per pupil-day attended, and the State put up 
8.34 cents, or twenty-six per cent of the cost. In 
1935-36 the State distributed only 11.33 per cent 
of its funds to the counties and cities for the main- 
tenance of public free schools. For the past twenty- 
five years the State has kept its rate of contribution 
to public free schools surprisingly constant at close 
to eight cents per pupil-day attended. In 1914-15 
the State’s part dropped to 6.3 cents and in 1933-34 
to 6.7 cents while 8.8 cents was the high point 
reached by the State in 1930-31. This means that 
the localities have borne the burden of increasing 
costs. The bulletin gives an analysis of the Cather- 
Layman Act as a means of equalizing educational 
opportunities throughout the State with an average 
annual salary for teachers of $720. This would be 
a fairly reasonable salary and would carry out the 
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original intent of the Cather-Layman Act. Other 
factors included in the Unified Three-Point Pro- 
gram will insure the more effective operation of the 
law and will result in greater efficiency of the State’s 
public school system. 

Bulletin No. 4 is concerned with the question of 
free textbooks. It lists the twenty-six states which 
now have free textbook laws with a table of costs 
per pupil. It also gives the cost per pupil in cities 
in Virginia now operating a free textbook system. 
These cities are: Arlington, Newport News, Norfolk, 
Richmond and Winchester. This bulletin gives the 
estimated cost of free textbooks in Virginia by grades 
from the kindergarten to the last year in the high 
school inclusive. The estimate of cost to inaugurate 
a system of free textbooks for the elementary and 
the high schools in Virginia amounts to $878,653.50. 
The bulletin closes with a list of briefly stated argu- 
ments in favor of free textbooks. 

The Legislative Committee has performed a stu- 
pendous task. Its first concern was to secure the 
approval of the Three-Point Unified Program by the 
teachers. It formulated and 
naire to all the teachers asking them to express their 
attitude toward each of the three points in the pro- 


sent out a question- 


gram. The result was practically unanimous in 
approval of the entire program. It had a conference 
with the State Board of Education 
their unqualified approval of this program. It asked 
the president of the Association to call a meeting of 
the board of directors of the Virginia Education 
Association. At this meeting all the details of the 


and secured 


program were thoroughly discussed, ultimately re- 
sulting in the approval of the program by this body 
of leaders. 

A few weeks ago, just previous to the August 
Primary, the Legislative Committee prepared and 
sent out a questionnaire to all candidates for State 
offices and to candidates for the House of Delegates. 
An analysis of the returns shows a decided trend 
among the candidates favoring the Three-Point 
Unified Program. Thirty-five candidates committed 
themselves to the program without any reservations 
whatever. In a few cases candidates objected to the 
item of free textbooks. In the remainder of the cases 
candidates raised, the question of whether sufficient 
State funds are available. It is interesting to note 
that already over fifty per cent of the members of 
the House of Delegates have definitely committed 
themselves to the Three-Point Program. The Com- 


mittee at a recent meeting made plans to secure the 
sentiment of the members of the Senate to the Three- 
Point Program and to further ascertain how many 
of those from whom we had no replies would defi- 
nitely commit themselves to our program. They also 
made detailed arrangements to secure a hearing be- 
fore the Governor and his Budget Committee to 
recommend that funds be provided by which to take 
care of the expenses of the Three-Point Unified 
Program. 

Never before has the Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation made greater progress in presenting its case 
It is 
accumulated results of the work of the Association 


before the General Assembly. probably the 


during the past years. Of course, no one can say 
at this time what the Legislature will do, but we are 
sure we have a strong sentiment in favor of our 
program both in the House of Delegates and in the 
Senate. It now remains for the Legislative Com- 
mittee to continue its fine work and for the teachers 
and school people all over the State to throw their 
full force behind the program. 


MORE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN 
VIRGINIA 


Those who keep in close touch with public edu- 
cation and are keen to observe the trends are always 
on the lookout for new tendencies. They are ready 
to adjust administrative and instructional matters 
in terms of these shifting conditions. For instance, 
it has been an interesting observation in the past 
decade that the number of children entering the 
elementary schools has decreased on account of the 
decline of the birth rate and, therefore, has slowed 
up the building program for this type of school. In 
the case of the high schools, there has been an 
enormous increase in the enrolment which calls for 
a continued additional building program. 

The major objective of the secondary school sys- 
tem in America has been entrance to college and, 
the 
largely by college requirements for entrance. During 


therefore, course of study has been dictated 
the past years all discussions in conferences of repre- 
sentatives of colleges and secondary schools have 
centered around the question of standards and re- 
quirements for entrance to college, and it is signifi- 
cant that colleges have recently resorted to the prac- 
tice of dismissing a large percentage of their first- 
year students at the end of the first semester for the 
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tragic reason that these students do not possess the 
‘intelligence and application” necessary to pursue 
college courses. 

The enormous increase in attendance at high 
schools does not necessarily mean that these boys 
and girls are interested in going to college. Many 
of these students look upon the high school as an 
institution where they may receive certain basic in- 
formation and skills in the fields of vocational edu- 
cation. They want a type of training that will lead 
to earning a livelihood in addition to certain cultural 
information. 

Virginia has done but little in this field. It will 
be interesting to note the facts and tendencies in the 
State to develop a workable type of vocational edu- 
cation. Probably the most popular fields of vocation- 
al education so far developed in Virginia schools 
are:. (1) instruction in agriculture for boys, par- 
ticularly in the rural schools; (2) instruction in 
home economics for girls; (3) special instruction 
in trades and industry; (4) assistance for physically 
handicapped children; (5) instruction in the various 
types of commercial courses. 

The federal government has entered the field of 
vocational education with the idea of supplementing 
public education as it is provided in the various 
states. Only a few days ago the Congress of the 
United States made an appropriation carrying ap- 
proximately $11,241,500 in excess of the allowance 
that was reported by the Appropriations Committee 
and the Bureau of the Federal Budget. Senator Reed 
in defending this appropriation said: “The time 
has come for us to think in terms of the young men 
who are to step into industry in the future and those 
who are to develop our farms along proper lines.” 

The following figures show the extent of training 
in agriculture in Virginia: 


Enrolment in evening classes____~- 5,331 
Enrolment in all-day instruction___7,464 
Enrolment in part-time classes_____1,592 

» SRR ye 14,387 


A total of 181 teachers offered instruction in 
agriculture in approximately 250 different schools. 
The total cost of this instruction for the past year 
was $387,501. Of this amount the federal govern- 
ment gave $126,719, the State, $137,802, and the 
local divisions, $121,980. This work is under the 
direction and supervision of the State Department 
of Education with a corps of regional supervisors. 


Instruction in home economics is offered in 334 
schools in Virginia. The total enrolment in classes 
taking this course is 15,079. The total expenditures 
in salaries for teachers of home economics classes 
was $243,287. In adult and out-of-school youth 
classes 44 ‘teachers gave instruction to 560 students 
in home economics last session. 

Instruction in trade and industrial education 
classes had a total enrolment for the State of 11,359 
students taught by 320 teachers. The total cost for 
this type of instruction in the State last year 
amounted to $85,099.90, of which the federal gov- 
ernment supplied $43,510.97, and the State, $41,- 
588.93. All this work is under the direction and 
supervision of a State director in the State Depart- 
ment of Education. 

In the field of rehabilitation education, the pur- 
pose is to give instruction and assistance to crippled 
and physically handicapped persons to work in the 
trades and vocations to which they are particularly 
suited in order to make them self-supporting in spite 
of their physical disabilities. The method of carry- 
ing out this service is through physical restoration, 
guidance in the selection of occupations and aid in 
placing them in employment. In the year ending 
June 30, 1937, about 2,500 physically handicapped 
children in the State were given help, instruction and 
guidance. Approximately 275 of these people com- 
pleted the work prescribed and found employment 
which made them self-supporting. They now re- 
ceive an aggregate annual wage of something like 
$175,000 and are supporting as many as 200 de- 
pendent members of their families. The whole pro- 
gram of this work for last year cost $69,588.64, of 
which the federal government furnished $34,720.12. 

In addition, hundreds, and probably thousands, 
of high school students are pursuing courses under 
the title of industrial arts which more or less is a 
type of instruction leading to skills and arts in 
various vocations. The number of students in these 
classes, particularly in the cities, has increased 
enormously in the last few years. In the Richmond 
City schools alone about 5,000 pupils took courses 
in these various lines of industrial arts last session. 

The demand for commercial education has in- 
creased at a very rapid rate in the last few years. 
The number of students pursuing this course in the 
various high schools of the State is not readily avail- 
able, but it is fair to say that thousands of students 
are taking these courses. In the Petersburg High 
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School alone 40 per cent of the high school students 
were taking the commercial courses. This 
percentage will probably hold in the other cities of 
Virginia. The consolidated high schools in the 
counties are gradually inaugurating many courses 
in this type of vocational education. 


same 


This growing demand for the more practical type 
of training in the public schools is based upon the 
educational philosophy that emphasizes pupil growth 
and pupil participation for an increasingly complex 
social-economic order of society rather than mere 
isolated subject teaching. It is an attempt on the 
part of high schools to provide equal educational 
opportunities for two-thirds or three-fourths of our 
adolescent pupils for whom the conventional or tra- 
ditional courses are inappropriate. 


The idea that students should be given vocational 
education for the skilled trades and other lines of 
industrial work simply because they do not do satis- 
factory work in the purely academic subjects is un- 
sound. Some people have put it that a child should 
be taught to work with his hands if he cannot work 
with his head. The trouble is not with the heads of 
children but rather with the type of mental gym- 
nastics to which they are being subjected. As a 
matter of fact it has been gradually demonstrated 
that mental ability of the skilled craftsman is far 
more important than the manual dexterity required 
on the job. Society is paying too dearly now for 
their 


mechanics who use their hands instead of 


heads. 

There are in Virginia at present 2,419 lawyers, 
2,431 doctors, 18,765 school teachers for the train- 
ing of whom regular schools have long existed. On 
the other hand, there are in Virginia 5,768 auto- 
mobile mechanics, 3,982 3,712 
plumbers. It would appear that a certain number 
of trade schools or technical schools should be estab- 
lished to give training to this large number of 
workers. 


electricians and 


It is interesting to note that in a few communities 
in Virginia efforts are being made to set up a co- 
operative plan of education in which regular high 
school students who have earned a minimum of eight 
academic units are assigned to work and study under 
supervision and direction in some industry, store or 
office for one-half of each day during a period of 
two years, for which limited credit is given toward 
graduation. Probably the most outstanding experi- 


ment in Virginia is now in operation in the high 
school at South Boston. 

Virginia has not yet scratched the surface in the 
way of inaugurating a system of vocational edu- 
cation in the State. Virginia really needs a system 
of State-supported trade schools, either as an in- 
tegral part of certain high schools already in oper- 
ation or a few technical or trade schools in proximity 
to industrial centers, and this type of vocational 
education should be properly recognized and ac- 
credited toward graduation. 

The first aim of vocational education is to train 
a person so that he can earn a good living which, 
of course, is the first factor in good citizenship. We 
must not lose sight of the fact that vocational edu- 
cation creates wealth and that it is this wealth that 


supports the public schools. The provision for vo- 


cational education in the public schools of the State 
is the next problem facing the people of Virginia. 
If the public school system does not soon provide 
for training in the fields of vocational education 
other organizations and agencies will do it for them- 
selves. Already many industries are inaugurating 
industrial and trade courses for their workers. 


HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 

The high schools of Virginia are now graduating 
a total of over 12,000 boys and girls. Some of these 
schools have set up a plan by which they keep in 
touch with all their graduates through the years for 
the interesting purpose of knowing where these boys 
and girls are and what they are doing. In a few 
instances some of the high schools have organized 
their graduates into alumni associations and are in- 
viting them back to their school for a special cele- 
bration. This is an excellent idea. Last spring the 
Amelia High School invited for a reunion all its 
Special arrange- 
They 
sang songs, renewed acquaintances and heard ad- 


graduates during the past years. 
ments were made and a program provided. 


dresses from some of the more prominent graduates. 
Sometimes on these occasions a luncheon is served 
which adds greatly to making it a very enjoyable 
occasion. At the meeting last spring at Amelia they 
decided to make these alumni meetings an annual 
affair. 

On August 27 such a meeting was held in connec- 
tion with the high school at Mt. Clinton, Virginia. 
Over 200 graduates of that school assembled to- 
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gether with members of the faculty in an all-day 
program at which nearly all the graduates reported 
on what they had done and are doing at present. 
Hearing these reports was a most highly enjoyable 
affair since many of those present had attended the 
high school thirty or more years ago. 





THE ANNUAL CONVENTION IN 
NOVEMBER 


Teachers and school people will be glad to know 
that the speakers for the general meetings of the 
annual convention, November 23-26, 1937, have 
been selected and they will appear as indicated: 
Wednesday, 8 P. M., Auditorium, John 

Marshall High School. 

1. Dr. Charles J. Smith, President, Roanoke Col- 

lege. 

2. Douglas Malloch, poet and commentator, Chi- 

cago. 

3. Nominations for treasurer. 

Thursday, 11 A. M., Auditorium, John 
Marshall High School. 
1. Thanksgiving sermon. Minister to be selected. 


2. Memorial service in charge of Lucy Mason Holt. 


Thursday, 6 P. M., Hotel John Marshall. 


Banquet to Delegate Assembly. Guest speaker, 
Dean D. W. Daniel, Clemson College. 


Thursday, 8 P. M., Auditorium, John 
Marshall High School. 


1. Dr. Sidney B. Hall, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 


2. Moss A. Plunkett, Chairman, Legislative Com- 
mitee, Virginia Education Association. 


Friday, 9 A. M., Auditorium, John Marshall 
High School. 

1, Annual Address, President Roland E. Cook. 
2. Business session of the Delegate Assembly. 
Friday, 8 P. M., Auditorium, John Marshall 

High School. 

1. The governor-elect of Virginia. 

2. Dr. A. J. Stoddard, Superintendent of Schools, 
Denver, Colorado, 


3. Dr. L. Thomas Hopkins, Columbia University. 
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The superintendents and school board members 
in the various counties and cities should release their 
teachers from school duties to attend the conven- 
tion. School teachers should arrive in Richmond 
for the first program Wednesday night. Some of the 
best speakers we shall have will appear on this 
program. 


In looking over the program it will be observed 
that the usual concert by the school children of the 
State has been omitted for the reason that an organ- 
ization has been perfected among the music teachers 
of the State to hold a competitive music festival and 
they have decided that the best time for such a fes- 
tival would be in one of the early spring months. 

The commercial exhibit has been arranged very 
much as it was last year and will be displayed in the 
John Marshall Hotel. This will be somewhat more 
extensive than it was last year. 

It may be of interest generally to know that the 
registration booth will be on the lobby floor of the 
John Marshall Hotel instead of in the basement as 
last year. 


Since the meeting of the General Assembly will 
be held next winter this convention ought to bring 
to Richmond the largest attendance the Association 
has ever had. The legislative program of the Asso- 
ciation during the convention will be emphasized. 
This program has progressed to a highly satisfactory 
point and all tecahers should be familiar with it and 
make every effort to promote its interest among the 
people of Virginia and especially among their own 
representatives in the General Assembly. 





HIGH SCHOOL MUSIC FESTIVAL 


For the past two or three years, in order to stimu- 
late music in the public schools of Virginia, the Vir- 
ginia Education Association has included at its an- 
nual conventions a program consisting of a chorus, 
an orchestra and a band by the public school pupils. 
These programs were participated in by several 
thousand public school children. The last one was 
limited to high school pupils. For the coming con- 
vention this program will be omitted and instead 
a music festival has been organized under the title 
of the Virginia High School Competitive Music 
Festival which, for special reasons, will be held in 
Richmond, April 7-8, 1938. 
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BOOK WEEK 

“Reading—the Magic Highway to Adventure” is to 
be the theme of exhibits and programs during the 
1937 Book Week, which will be nationally observed 
November 14-20. The week has been on school calen- 
dars ever since 1919 and public libraries, bookshops, 
teachers’ colleges and many organizations concerned 
with child welfare take part in community observances 
each year. 

Many phases of classroom work may be linked with 
plans for Book Week. Reports of class projects and 
assembly programs successfully worked out in the 
schools in former observances of the week are given 
in the new Book Week Bulletin, along with suggestions 
for 1937 events interpreting the “magic highway” 
theme. A poster in color will be ready for distribu- 
tion early in September. Requests for appropriate 
materials should be sent to Book Week Headquarters, 
347 Fifth Ave., New York. 





FREE MATERIALS 

Two free lists of publications just issued by the 
Office of Education, U. S. Department of the Interior, 
are of particular interest to parents and to parent- 
teacher groups. One is a guide list of U. S. Govern- 
ment publications for parents and leaders in parent 
education, and the other is a bibliography titled “Good 
References on Education for Family Life.” 

Publications of various Government agencies are 
included in the list of publications on various phases 
of the mental, physical, and emotional development 
of children and the education of parents. 

Fifty-eight references on phases of family relation- 
ships, family behavior, marriage, and the guidance 
and development of children in the family are listed 
in the bibliography, “Education for Family Life.” 

Parents, parent-teacher groups, teachers, and lead- 
ers of parent education should find these two Office 
of Education guide lists useful. 





COMPLIMENTARY RESOLUTIONS TO 
GEORGE J. OLIVER 


Upon the resignation of George J. Oliver, their 
superintendent, the teachers of Northampton County 
passed the following resolutions at their meeting 
May 15, 1937: 

Whereas, our superintendent, Mr. George J. Oliver, 
has seen fit to accept the position as superintendent 
of Henrico County schools and thereby will no longer 
be our helpful leader and faithful co-worker, 

We, the teachers of Northampton County, offer the 
following resolutions: 

Resolved first: That we desire to express the re- 
alization of our loss in his leaving. We wish to ex- 
press our appreciation of his unselfish service to us 
at all times and his kind sympathetic attitude in all 
matters. We shall miss his efficient leadership, his 
continued coéperation, his unquestioned faithfulness 


and his undivided interest in the welfare of education 
in Northampton County. We want to name with par- 
ticular emphasis the outstanding leadership of Mr. 
Oliver in the field of progressive education. 

Resolved second: That the civic and social groups 
in which he worked will miss him, not only for the 
pleasant association with him as a willing and cheer- 
ful worker but also for his splendid example of a 
Christian life which has been an inspiration to many. 
Time alone will reveal the good he has done in pro- 
moting the educational welfare of Northampton 
County in its broad interpretation. 





The National Geographic Society’s weekly bulletins 
for teachers—the Geographic News Bulletins—will be 
issued again during the 1937-38 school year, beginning 
in early October. To teachers who request the Geo- 
graphic News Bulletins, the reports are sent for thirty 
weeks of the school year. Each weekly issue consists 
of five bulletins with illustrations, often including 
maps. These News Bulletins may be secured by ap- 
plying to the National Geographic Society, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


SALARY SCHEDULE FOR TEACHERS 
OF FAUQUIER COUNTY 
In Effect September, 1937 


MONTHLY SALARY SCALE 


yr. yr. yr. yr. yr. yr. yr. yr. yr.’ yr. yr. yr. yr. 

Nor. Prof. 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 
and 

Collegiate 85 86 89 92 95 98 99 100 101 102 103 104 105 

Col. Prof. 105 106 109 112 115 118 119 120 121 122 123 124 125 


Due to the number of professionally trained teachers 
in Virginia, no one should be employed with a cer- 
tificate less than the Normal Professional, except 
those already in the system. 

The Collegiate Certificate is rated with the Normal 
Professional because people holding the Collegiate 
Certificate have not been trained in a professional 
way for teaching and the system employing them will 
have to furnish this training in service. 

Teachers are to be paid according to their certificates 
whether they teach in the high school or in the 
grades, 

A teacher trained for high school work, with the 
Collegiate Professional Certificate, but accepting a 
position in the grades for which she has received no 
special training, should be employed at the Normal 
Professional scale of pay for the first year, as she 
will receive her training in service. If this teacher 
is employed the second year, she should be paid the 
beginner’s rating of a Collegiate Professional Cer- 
tificate. :; 

The Special Certificates for those already in service 
are to be handled directly by the school board accord- 
ing to their service, experience and training. 

Teachers coming into this system will receive full 
credit for experience obtained in any other like school 
division in this or other states. 
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Principals of elementary schools are to be paid $5.00 
a month for each additional teacher in the school. 
This salary schedule does not affect principals of 
high schools, agriculture instructors, or home eco- 
nomics teachers. 
Signed by the Chairman of the School Board 
and the Superintendent, May 13, 1937. 





MISS ANNIE BROTHERTON OF 
GILES COUNTY 


In recognition of the long and faithful service of 
Miss Annie Brotherton, we, the members of Giles 
County Teachers’ Association, wish to express our pro- 
found sorrow at her removal from our midst. With 
her pleasing personality, her rare gift of humorous 
expression acquired through wide experience, she was 
a dominant figure among her co-workers. Her untir- 
ing energy in every activity of life and her love of 
culture and of the beautiful made her a woman of 
unusual force. Her graciousness, sympathy, and un- 
failing kindness endeared her to her associates, while 
her strength of character, sincerity and high ideals 
won their genuine respect. 

Her influence on the youth entrusted to her care 
was inspirational in the molding of character, in the 
awakening of ambition, and in appreciation of spirit- 
ual values. They loved her, they admired her, and 
sought to emulate her. 

Whereas, she brought to the Giles County Teachers’ 
Association and to her community interest, intelli- 
gence, and zeal in a degree rarely met with, 

Be It Resolved, That the Giles County Teachers’ 
Organization take this means of acknowledging her 
unselfish service. 

Be It Further Resolved, That a copy of these reso- 
lutions be sent to the family, spread on the minutes 
of the Association, and published in The Virginia 
Journal of Education and in The Pearisburg Virginian. 

Macy L. McCLauGHeErty, Chairman. 





RESOLUTIONS OF ALLEGHANY 
COUNTY TEACHERS 
The Alleghany Education Association in a called 
meeting on this, the first day of May, 1937, do, here- 
by, resolve: 


1. That we take this opportunity of expressing 
to Superintendent S. T. Godbey our appreciation for 
the progressive and constructive administration 
which he has given to the schools of Alleghany 
County during his term as superintendent of schools. 


2. To Superintendent-elect, Mr. A. L. Bennett, we 
pledge our full codperation and support and, hereby, 
express our confidence in his ability to administer 
successfully the schools of Alleghany County. 

L. L. MeCARTHY, President. 


Dr. Mary Dabney Davis, specialist in elementary 
education in the United States office of education, an- 
nounces that many school systems are discarding the 
formal report card sent to parents concerning the work 
of school children. In many places these report cards 
are to be replaced by a periodic card giving the re- 
sults of conferences between teachers and parents. 
This new type of card gives a more detailed report 
of the school activities and also information regard- 
ing the child’s outside reading and other home activi- 
ties. The new card gives as much space to behavior 
as to subjects. Orderliness, codperation and leader- 
ship are closely graded. Some schools over the coun- 
try will open this autumn without the traditional 
grade-a-year promotion system. It will be remem- 
bered that the schools of Richmond adopted such a 
scheme last year. All this belongs to the effort to 
make the school administration fit the child rather 
than the child the system. 





A recent report of the Virginia State director of 
jail accounts reveals some startling facts: first, jail 
committals have jumped to a new high for the past 
twelve years. Last year the committals amounted to 
84,650 which is 6,653 more than the previous year. 
Virginia jail committals are now at a rate which is 
four times as large as that for the country as a whole. 
Seventy per cent of the offenders belong to four cate- 
gories: (1) delinquents and disorderlies; (2) liquor 
law violators; (3) vagrants; (4) petty thieves. Half 
of these committals represent chronic offenders jailed 
from two to twenty-eight times during the year. Tak- 
ing care of these offenders cost the State last year 
more than $547,000, which is $77,000 more than the 
cost in the previous year. Some people lay the blame 
for such offenders at the feet of the school system. 
Somebody soon will give us the facts about this and 
we venture to say that, when the facts are known, 
the majority of these offenders come from a class who 
have not taken the full opportunity of the State’s edu- 
cational system. 





A school patron in a Virginia County complains that 
many of the rural high schools of Virginia are in- 
adequately equipped—maps still used in certain 
schools were made before the World War. The same 
is true with the globes. Laboratory supplies are worn 
out. The tables are crude, homemade products. The 
unabridged dictionary is almost too mutilated for 
use. Library books are not up to date; encyclopedias 
were printed in 1904; the teacher’s desk and chair are 
small and unsatisfactory. She goes on to say that 
“one reads in the papers that various donations of 
millions of dollars are given to increase college en- 
dowments, to provide wider research work and to 
establish a great art center in Washington, D. C. I 
wish that someone, somewhere, would donate just 
$500,000 to equip all the rural schools of Virginia with 
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everything needed now and for the next twenty years. 
What far-reaching good it would do for the next gener- 
ation!” 


Last spring was the year to elect all the division 
superintendents in Virginia. A few changes have 
been made. A. L. Bennett, for twelve years superin- 
tendent of Albemarle County, resigned and was elected 
division superintendent of Alleghany County. S. T. God- 
bey, for the past four years superintendent of schools 
of Alleghany County, will go to Pittsylvania County to 
serve as supervisor of the Pittsylvania schools. R. C. 
Graham, elementary supervisor of Pittsylvania Coun- 
ty, was elected division superintendent of Albemarle 
County. B. D. French was elected city superintendent 
of schools of Bristol, Virginia, and K. P. Birckhead, 
principal of schools of Shenandoah City, Page County, 
was elected division superintendent of schools in 
Washington County. George J. Oliver, superintendent 
of schools of Northampton County, was elected to a 
similar position in Henrico County, succeeding 
J. Milton Shue. A. S. De Haven succeeds George 
J. Oliver as head of the Northampton schools. R. L. 
Lacy was elected superintendent of schools of Halifax 
County. He had served for a term as assistant super- 
intendent under H. J. Watkins. E. S. H. Greene, prin- 
cipal of the Chester schools, was elected superin- 
tendent of Chesterfield County schools to succeed 
B. Clifford Goode. D. D. Forrest, principal of the 
schools of Gloucester, was elected division superin- 
tendent of schools of Mathews and Middlesex to suc- 
ceed George G. Anderton who has gone with Silver- 
Burdett Publishing Company. A. S. Noblin was elected 
division superintendent of Scott County to succeed 
W. D. Smith, who has served as division superintend- 
ent of Scott County for fifty years. R. F. Williams, 
principal of Sugar Grove School, Smyth County, was 
elected division superintendent of schools of Smyth 
County to succeed B. E. Copenhaver, who resigned. 
A. K. Eagle, principal of the high school at East Rad- 
ford, was elected acting superintendent of the schools 
of the City of Radford. He takes the place of W. K. 
Barnett who is now on the staff of the State Depart- 
ment of Education in the division of rehabilitation. 





Instruction in home economics is to be offered in 
the Waverly High School beginning at the opening of 
the fall term. 


State Superintendent of Instruction, Dr. Sidney B. 
Hall, says division superintendents are having diffi- 
culty in finding teachers capable of filling specific posi- 
tions, particularly for vocational work, that the low 
salaries paid the teachers account for many of them 
leaving the profession. He says there are counties 
in Virginia that pay an average salary of only $386 
for an eight months term. 


Superintendent Vaughan, of Caroline County, in his 
annual report gives some interesting statistics about 
his schools. He says that one out of every five white 
pupils and one out of every four negro pupils were 
absent from school each day and one out of every 
four pupils enroled failed to be promoted to a higher 
grade, that promotions varied from eighty per cent to 
ninety-three per cent; that fifty-five per cent of the 
teachers are residents of the county and one-sixth of 
them are men and about one-third of them hold col- 
legiate professional certificates which is the highest 
certificate issued by the State. He reports that 1,509 
children were transported to school by 31 busses 
traveling 836 miles daily with a bus average of 48.7 
pupils. The expenditure for bus transportation 
amounted to eighteen per cent of the total school ex- 
penditures. Ninety-five per cent of the pupils were 
given physical examinations by their teachers. Sixty- 
nine per cent of these were found to have one or more 
physical defects. Over half of them had defective 
teeth. Eight hundred sixty seven of these had one 
or more defects corrected. 





The average salary for teachers in Wise County 
last year was $668. Public education in that county 
cost $19.03 per pupil in the elementary schools and 
$39.89 in the high school. 





Superintendent R. M. Irby, of Rockbridge County, 
presents an interesting report giving a list of com- 
parative figures of 1920 and 1937. These figures 
show a decided progress in the average daily at- 
tendance of pupils. He shows that there was less 
progress made from 1920 to 1933 in teachers’ salaries 
than in any other factors in school progress. In 1920, 
the average salary was $455. Over a period of fifteen 
years the average salary has increased $77 per teacher 
in spite of the fact that certification requirements 
have increased greatly. Mr. Irby says that the main 
weaknesses in Rockbridge schools are an antiquated 
curriculum, crowded conditions in the high schools 
and mortality or dropping out rate in the high schools. 





Over half the counties of Virginia have increased 
school funds for the next session. Essex County school 
board and supervisors at a recent meeting increased 
the Essex school teachers’ salaries by making a special 
appropriation of $1,500. 





Governor George Peery has recently appointed Blake 
T. Newton, division superintendent of schools of 
Westmoreland and Richmond Counties, to member- 
ship on the State Board of Education to take the 
place of Dave Satterfield, resigned. 
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The Development of the West 


Interpreted through Music, Art and Literature 





MATTIE STAGG RICHARDSON, Albert H. Hill School, Richmond 


HE time had been reached with my class to 
study the settlement and development of the 
West. I wasn’t going into it with very much 
enthusiasm. It seemed to me the same thing—the 
hardship, strife and struggle of the pioneers, taught 
in the same way at stated intervals, in my case every 
two years. 

We began reading for thirty minutes twice a day 
from the books on the West from the school library 
and the City Library. This was an excellent assort- 
ment of books and easy reading for the children. 

After reading two weeks without any discussion 
periods we began reading thirty minutes and taking 
the next period for discussion. By this time every 
one had read at least two books, and some three. 
The first discussion was just as I thought it would 
be—what a hard time they had—lIndian fights, no 
food and many, many other hardships. The next 
day we followed up some leads given but it ended in 
the same line of thought. This time the children 
were not as much interested as they were in the first 
discussion. I could see that by the end of the week 
there would be nothing to work on. After this dis- 
cussion period I told them frankly that we were not 
getting anywhere and that we would not try to talk 
about what we had read any more for a while but that 
we would continue to read until someone read some- 
thing very interesting and different. 

In the meantime I came across a book, Literature 
in the Southwest, by Major and Smith, that gave me 
an idea. The table of contents was divided into 
sections—Early Pioneers with poems and stories, 
The Cowboy with songs, poems and stories, The 
Negro, The Indian, Pilot and Mountaineer, Poems 
called Pictures of Town and Country. 


After reading several of these poems and stories. 


I knew a way had been opened for me to teach the 
West. I began searching all the books at hand for 
material and soon realizel that you could find poems 
or stories on practically any phase in teaching this 
period. Something seemed to click within me then 
and I was all enthusiasm. 

The following morning I talked with my principal 
and proposed to teach the West through literature, 
art and music. I was given all the encouragement 





needed with the challenge, “If you think it can be 
done, go ahead and do it.” 

My first job was to find a way to get these poems 
and songs to the children. I realized if they had to 
copy them that not only the interest would be killed 
but their handwriting would suffer also. Finally I 
made arrangement to have them mimeographed. 


While this was being done the children were busy 
working on maps, charts and graphs of the United 
States as a whole. Our Civics Club bought a book 
of maps and charts printed in hectograph ink and 
arranged for duplicate copies. The pupils would take 
turns in running off the copies for the class. The 
responsibility shared by the children in preparing 
this material was of the greatest value. 

Working with the material, they learned the lo- 
cation of every state, the distribution of population, 
the distribution of rainfall, temperature conditions, 
physical features of the country as a whole from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, what was meant by coastal 
plain, plateau, prairies, plains, Great Plains, arid 
and semi-arid regions, simple concepts of latitude 
and longitude, with the 98° meridian considered as 
separating the East from the West. No mere memori- 
zation had been necessary; everything had been 
worked out with maps and graphs. If any question 
arose they would go to their geography or reference 
books. Some of the finest discussion periods came 
out of this. The children really thought and reasoned 
things out among themselves. 

The first poem we studied was The Prairie 
Schooner, by Edward Everett Hale. This was 
mimeographed with notes about Edward Everett 
Hale and how he came to write the poem. When I 
gave the children a copy of the poem as their own 
and saw their expressions and the feeling they had 
for it, I felt that if nothing else were accomplished 
that was enough, because it had done something to 
them for the love of poetry they had not had before 
and because there was interest and a desire to learn 
more about it. 

We read the poem aloud together. Next we read 
the notes aloud together. Then we came back to the 
poem and read it silently. As they finished I asked 
first one and then another what they liked about the 
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poem. These are some of the expressions: “It makes 
you feel different about the West;” “It shows how 
& person can learn to love a country;” “I never 
stopped to think before how pretty words can help 
so much to make a pretty thought.’”’ (Here is where 
we brought in choice of words and thinking before 
you speak or write to make your speech effective.) 


Here are two or three quotations they chose as 
being pretty: 


‘Where the plains are strewn with blossoms 
As the sky is strewn with stars.” 


“Where the air so keen and bracing 
Gives to life a joy and zest.” 


“It’s a wide and wondrous region 

Nought its virgin beauty mars.” 

(virgin beauty was explained and then virgin forests 
and similar expressions. ) 

The poem gave to them a wonderful picture of the 
West. Let me say that studying the United States 
as a whole in the beginning is the best way I have 
found in teaching the West. Whatever reference was 
made afterward to any part of the country whether 
physical or economic they knew where it was and 
why conditions were so. 


The next step was reading the poem orally. Six 


children were assigned each day to read it aloud to 
the class. They never tired of hearing each other 
read. Some worked harder than others and the re- 
sults showed it. The children were keen to see this 
and criticism was given and taken in the best spirit. 
There were some very poor readers in the group 
but they were so anxious to read that they worked 
and overcame many difficulties that they had not 
realized they had. The interest and 
something well brought these difficulties in a con- 


desire to do 


crete form before them. 

Children would help each other. There was one 
boy who had a slight impediment in his speech and 
was very shy. He never liked to contribute in any 
way. Nearly everyone had read but this boy and I 
asked him if he were ready to read. His face flushed 
and he said, “I am not ready yet.” A little girl 
across the aisle looked at him quickly and said, “He 
will be ready tomorrow. I am going to help him 
this afternoon.” The next day he read the poem 
fairly well and with more confidence than I had seen 
before. When he finished the children clapped and 
gathered around him and were as proud of his trial 


as he was. That was the beginning of his interest 
in school work this term. 

That incident shows the attitude of the children 
toward one another. They live as one big family 
helping each other in any way they can and always 
glad and proud when anyone does anything worth 
while and always willing to help to bring each other 
up to do their best. This developed more and more 
as: we went on with our work. 

All the songs and poems were taught in this way. 
We would see how much we could get about the 
West from them and supplement it with what had 
been read in all the weeks of reading. 

“The Defense of the Alamo” was studied. This 
gave us Texas and its fight for freedom, and the 
study of David Crockett, Bowie, Travis and Santa 
Anna. In one of their readers they found a story 
with a letter written by Travis to one of his superiors. 
You would have thought they had found an old 
friend. This shows how keen they were to what 
they got from the poems. They lost all patience with 
the coward in the poem (which brought out duty, 
fairness, character, etc. in a discussion) and would 
sing praise for the nurse who stood by her post. 
There was one little girl in the room who loved this 
poem better than any other and wanted to read it 
aloud whenever she could. Everytime we would have 
visitors to hear some of our poems read the class 
would always say, “Let Julia Bruce read ‘The De- 
fense of the Alamo’.” 

We studied songs from Carl Sandberg’s “Song 
Bag.”’ “The Lane County Bachelor” is a very catchy 
tune and tells of staking a claim. This gave the 
children a chance to find out how they staked a 
claim—how crude homes were built and the ob- 
stacles they had to overcome. Sometimes the obstacles 
were so great that the settlers became discouraged 
and went back East. 

“The Little Sod Shanty” was a song learned that 
told of another type of home found in the Treeless 
Area. In this song reference was made to the hungry 
coyote and the howling blizzards. This gave us an 
opportunity to study some animals of the West. A 
lovely poem, “Father Coyote,” was found and 
studied. The reference to the blizzard brought up 
weather conditions and a discussion of what bliz- 
zards in the West are. From that we went into the 
recent dust storms and droughts from which the 
West has suffered. 

I could go on for hours and tell you different 
























































things we learned from one or two words in poems 
or songs. There were no forced assignments, but 
the desire to read more, know more, and talk about 
it grew from day to day. 

The California Gold Rush was studied through 
the song “California.” The importance of the Erie 
Canal to our country was studied through the song 
“Erie Canal.” We took the lines 

“We've hauled some barges in our day, 

Filled with lumber, coal and hay. 

And we know every inch of the way 

From Albany to Buffalo.” 

The last line gave us the location. Lumber, coal 
and hay supplemented with products that they had 
found by reading gave a lead for deciding which 
came from the East and which came from the West. 

The class had reached the point now where they 
were so interested in reading and what could be got 
from it that they were carrying me with them in- 
stead of my leading them. I was just as keen as the 
children. If I could find a pretty poem or song I 
couldn’t get it to them quickly enough. Their re- 
action: to the poems and stories, seeing how they 
were developing in appreciation and the attitude that 
was being built up among them, was inspiring. 

One of the loveliest poems studied was ““The Wild 
Bees,” by Henry Van Dyke. The “wild bees” of 
his poem are a symbol for the industrious American 
white men who settled the Southwest, bringing their 
wives and children with them. It is written in the 
same meter as Hiawatha. We went into reading 
“The Wild Bees” with a great deal of interest and 
worked with this poem seven days. The interest was 
just as keen at the end as it was in the beginning. 
It was a very common occurrence to see two or three 
children off to themselves reading it to each other. 

In the beginning of the term before we began the 
study of the West I had read to the children “Huckle- 
berry Finn.” They felt they knew the river and Mark 
Twain. I found among the stories in “Literature in 
the Southwest” a story—‘Life on the Mississippi,” 
by Mark Twain, in which he at the age of twenty- 
one became the “cub” of Horace Bixby, a famous 
river pilot, who for five hundred dollars agreed to 
teach him the river from St. Louis to New Orleans. 
It gives a description of the river from a pilot’s view- 
point that is most interesting. Mark Twain said of 
his pen name: “It is an old river term, a leadsman’s 
call signifying two fathoms—twelve feet. It has a 
richness about it; it was always a pleasant sound for 
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a pilot to hear on a dark night; it meant safe water.” 

“The Mississippi,’ by Frederick Oakes Sylvester, 
gives a beautiful description of the river. He spent 
his life on the Mississippi and wrote many poems 
and painted many pictures of it. He loved it so 
much that he asked that his ashes be scattered over 
the river after his death. This was done by his wife 
who sat at the stern of the boat as it drifted down 
the river. This left the children with a feeling of 
almost reverence for the river. The Mississippi River 
will always mean more than just a river to these 
children. 

Another poem which was of help in bringing out 
the settlement of the West was “The Wind Song,” 
by Zoe Tilghman, which tells of the opening up of 
Oklahoma in 1889. “October in Arkansas” is a 
beautiful descriptive story. “Blankets and Bank 
Rolls” the children liked so much. It told of the 
Indians who after making money with oil did not 
want to depart from their old customs. This poem 
led to a week’s work on oil and its by-products, 
gushers, derricks, tank cars, pipe lines, oil testing 
and similar things. 

To get back to the first settlers of the West we 
took up some wagon songs used on the long moun- 
tainous journeys—-“‘Sweet Betsy from Pike,’ “Red 
River Valley,” “Hello Girls,” “Kansas Boys.” 

Poems and songs of the cowboys were taken up 
next. We read several days before going into this. 
After a discussion period we arrived at a few out- 
standing facts. The cowboys most of the time were 
in isolated districts and had to rely on themselves for 
recreation and amusement. The cowboy songs were 
a survival of the Anglo-Saxon ballad spirit that was 
active in the secluded districts in England and 
Scotland. This took us.into the study of the old 
English balladry and traditional folk songs and 
dances which I will describe later. The open range 
in Texas, the round-up, carrying cattle up the trail, 
the ranch community consisting of boss, straw-boss, 
horse wrangler, cook and chuck wagon were other 
ideas gained from this reading. 

The work of these men, their daily experiences, 
their thoughts, their interests were all in common. 
Such a community had necessarily to turn to itself 
for amusement. Songs sprang up naturally, some of 
them songs of childhood, others original, all genuine 
however crude and unpolished. Whatever was pro 
duced had to bear the criticism of the camp. Some 


(Continued on page 34) 
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The Community Basis for Curriculum Adjustment 


NORMAN FROST, Professor of Rural Education, Peabody College 


EACHERS have the privilege of actually do- 
ing something about, or something to, or some- 
The rest of the 
This 


talking and writing results in a vocabulary which 


thing with the curriculum. 
educational world talks or writes about it. 


attempts to define what good teachers have been do- 
ing, are doing, and it is to be hoped will continue 
to do in time to come, namely, teach children. 

The vocabulary changes more than good teaching. 
Witness the word teaching. It is now out of fashion. 
Teachers nowadays should aid children in their 
learning; according to a few hard-boiled individuals, 
they should direct children’s activities: more fre- 
quently they should guide children’s experiences. A 
few years ago, teachers were allowed to encourage 
children; now all that teachers are allowed to do 
is to stimulate them. Drill used to be a part of teach- 
ing but is now hopelessly archaic and its use stig- 
matizes a teacher as old-fashioned. All modern teach- 
ers are substituting activities for the fixation of de- 
sirable outcomes of educational experiences. By 
counting words you can easily see that books using 
such modern phraseology have to be ten times as long 
as old-fashioned books on pedagogy or there must 
be ten times as many of them. 

Among the etymological hazards encountered by 
conscientious teachers trying to keep up with the cur- 
riculum are these words, not always representing 
ideas, integration and correlation. ‘The interaction 
of these words, much more than the interaction of their 
ideas, leads to the desire to create a new word, quar- 
relation. 
without any real growth in ideas. 


This is another case of vocabulary growth 
Quarrelation has 
been taking place for some time. In this instance 
quarrelation may be wholesome if it can be kept free 
from personalities and lead to a real attempt to 
clarify the ideas back of these two words; in other 
words, if school teachers can refrain from joining 
either of the partisan groups of verbal educationists 
who are running about to teachers’ meetings shouting 


the battle cry of their gangs, integration or correla- 


tion, as the case may be. The teacher, who ulti- 
mately is to make use of these ideas, is entitled to 
little explanation as to what the ideas are. 

There really is considerable help for this. For 
example, Weeks, in a report on a Correlated Cur- 
riculum in English, distinquishes three types of cor- 
relation, one of which she feels is probably synony- 
mous with integration. Speaking always with refer- 
ence to English, she says there may be the use of 
English to help other subjects, or a correlation of 
English with other subjects. The subject of English 
may be called upon to enrich, explain, clarify, sup- 
plement, or otherwise aid in music, science, mathe- 
matics, foreign languages, social sciences, art, phi- 
losophy. The teacher of English, as the representa- 
tive of that subject, may be called upon by the teach- 
ers of these other subjects to help. This constitutes 
one form of correlation. 

The second type of correlation distinguished by 
Weeks is the relating of other subjects to English. 
The English teacher, accepting this idea of correla- 
tion, can call upon the teachers of all other subjects 
to help with the English work. This particular form 
of correlation, incidentally, has a particularly in- 


They 


envisage themselves as the correlating centers of their 


sidious appeal to most subject matter teachers. 


particular schools, calling upon the other teachers to 
do this, that or the other thing in the name of help- 
The 


teacher of the subject with which everything else is 


ing, or correlating with, their special subject. 


being correlated has the delightful task of codperat- 
ing according to Hambone’s definition, by doing 
“all of the hitching and none of the pulling.” 

It is easy to see that when correlation means that 


everybody should help me, I’m quite likely to be in 
When correlation means that I should 


favor of it. 
help everybody I may not be so enthusiastic. 

The third kind of correlation distinguished by 
Weeks calls for a complete breaking down of subject 
matter lines; the fusion of all subjects. From the 
standpoint of subject matter, this is probably very 
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close to what many people have in mind when they 
talk of integration. 

There is always the question as to how intimate 
must be the association of two or more subjects either 
in time or place of teaching before it can be called 
either correlation or integration. If a crude com- 
parison is allowed, the question would be whether 
ham and eggs are correlated if you have ham for 
breakfast one morning and eggs the next. If we have 
them both the same morning, served on the same plate, 
they doubtless might be so considered. If minced 
ham in scrambled eggs is served that is probably 
integration. 

There are, however, people who insist that cor- 
relation and integration must take place in the in- 
dividual learner. According to this idea, English is 
correlated with art when the learner makes ‘use of 
what he learned in regard to English to help him 
with his art work. Ham and eggs would be corre- 
lated or integrated only in the metabolism of the ulti- 
mate consumer, and then regardless of the order in 
which they were consumed. 

Entirely apart from the question of subject mat- 
ter lines and alliances, the terms, integration and 
correlation, are used in attempting to describe the 
relationship between schools and life outside of 
schools. The problems involved in this relationship 
are far reaching. For those of us interested in pub- 
lic schools, and particularly rural public schools, 
it is especially interesting to find some of our prob- 
lems coming up in a discussion of policy of so learned 
an institution as Harvard University. President 
Hutchins of the University of Chicago in discussing 
a report of Professor Whitehead proposed three prin- 
ciples for the guidance of institutions of higher learn- 
ing: 

First, they should keep “intimately in touch with 
the life around them.” 
Second, they should maintain a systematized 

“relationship of knowledge and action.” 


Third, they should maintain a “unity of knowl- 


edge.” Knowledges, or subjects, “may be studied 

apart but must be lived together.” 

These three principles apply with equal force to 
the smallest of rural schools, and to the work of 
every teacher. All are concerned with maintaining 
an intimate relationship between the school and life 
around it, involving knowledge which is both unified 
and systematized for and in action. And in this 


“intimate relationship” the terms and the ideas of in- 
tegration and correlation also apply. Even the classi- 
fication used by Weeks in discussing the relationships 
of subject may be taken over intact, substituting 
“school” for “English” and “community” for “other 
subjects.” Then they become, 


First, the school may help the community. This 
is a form of correlation both advocated and prac- 
ticed widely. Extension services, clinical and lab- 
oratory facilities, lectures, publications, exhibits, 
fairs, community programs; these are some of the 
ways in which this type of correlation of the school 
and community expresses itself. 

Second, the school may be helped by the com- 
munity. Many and laudable are the attempts of 
organized community groups to render such serv- 
ice. The Parent-Teacher Association is the or- 
ganization most likely to come first to mind, though 
in Virginia it may be the Community League. 
Other organizations do help, however. Lodges have 
contributed time and money for buildings, have 
taken children on field trips, provided prizes for 
contests, sponsored programs, provided speakers 
for special occasions, bought uniforms and in- 
struments for bands and orchestras, helped with 
libraries, furnished club houses and athletic fields, 
and helped in a thousand oyier ways that have 
been suggested by school teachers or that they have 
thought up themselves. Not only have lodges and 
Parent-Teacher Associations helped but almost 
every organization in the community, particularly 
in rural communities—Church; Farmers Union; 
Grange; Athletic Club; Breeders Association; 
Y.W.C.A.; Y.M.C.A.; Y.M.H.A.; Fair Associa- 
tion; public official; and above all, private individ- 
uals; all have codperated willingly and construc- 
tively in the development of the public school. 
All must continue to aid the school. 

Third, there is an attempt to relate the life of 
children in school and out of school so closely that 
children won’t know whether they are learning in 
school or out of school. The things they do at 
home are to be made understandable and signif- 
icant by the work they do at school. 


This viewpoint is expressed by the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protection when it 
states that the home expects from the school the 
“teaching of principles to be applied under home con- 
ditions.”” Whether the principles should be taught 
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and then applied, or practice should be followed by 
clarification of understanding is not stressed in this 
statement. Nor need it be stressed. 


The discussion goes on to point out that education 
is concerned with both knowledge and action (How 
attitudes escaped this particular part of the confer- 
ence I don’t know). Quite obviously the home and 
the community are likely to have much of the action, 
with very little of the knowledge and understanding, 
the principles, if you please, which can guide the 
action into most worth while channels. 
one of the most valid criticisms of schools has been 
that they are given to “book learning” that needs the 
practical background of action to make it most mean- 
ingful. The homes have insisted that the boys shall 
farm and the girls keep house with no atiempt to 
give these occupations any intellectual meaning. At 


Conversely, 


the same time the schools have been insisting on scien- 
tific points of view and broad cultural background 
that have not been related to the activities of chil- 
dren, or of grown folks either for that matter. 


It is now proposed that the “principles” taught at 
school shall be those that ‘may be applied under 
home conditions”. The scientific points of view and 
the cultural backgrounds are to concern themselves 
with hoeing corn and washing dishes. When the 
mules are fed at home then school shall undertake 
explanation of what they should be fed, how much, 
how often, and how long it should take them to finish 
eating. When little girls are sent to 


“Draw a bucket of water 
For your mother’s daughter”’ 


then schools shall explain why it should be pure 
water and how it may be secured and kept fit for use. 
When the family goes to town the school shall under- 
take to give understanding of problems of roads and 
transportation involved and of their economic, social 
and political significance. When one of the boys takes 
his shotgun and goes out to get a rabbit for supper 
the school shall make clear the rules for safety, the 
dangers of “rabbit fever” and how it may be avoided, 
the reason for the game laws, the kind of dog to use 
and how to train the dog. 


In the same way, when accuracy has been devel- 
oped as a principle at school, application shall be 
made to feeding the mules, providing safe drinking 
water, care in driving and looking after automobiles, 
in hunting, and other applications that may tend to 


make the actions of children in home and community 
more effective. When it has been established that 
fresh air is desirable the chief factors of home and 
community life that interfere with fresh air shall be 
pointed out and remedial measures devised. When 
balanced rations are taught “from the book,” steps 
shall be taken to make balanced rations appear on 
the tables at home as well as in the stables and hog 


pens. 
versation a thing of beauty and force rather than of 


Principles or correct speech shall make con- 


sloppy and slovenly thought. 


Then there is the huge field of joint endeavor 
where codperation of school and home can make edu- 
cation most effective. Home study in which teacher, 
pupil and parent each have a part; music that in- 
cludes the school, the church, and the frolic; clean- 
up campaigns that reach from the wood lot and back 
pasture to the courthouse. 


All of these general statements have a peculiar 
way of becoming specific in their application. The 
teacher who wants to start with the community in- 
sists that any other procedure is old-fashioned, 
archaic, harmful to children, unfair, and hurls a host 
of names at everyone who does not agree, fortressing 
himself behind a self-imposed title of Progressive, 
with a very large capital P. The unity of experience, 
according to such teachers, must be in the life ac- 
tivity. 

Then there is the teacher who feels that nothing can 
be really educative unless blessed by tradition and 
within the sacred pale of a Subject, with a very large 
capital S. We must hew to the line and let the 
chips fall where they may, real knowledge is power, 
disciplined minds only can aspire to culture, which 
is the ultimate unity. 


As a matter of fact, unity is attained, if ever, only 
in the learner, sometimes via the community activi- 
ties, sometimes via subjects tried by time, and some- 
times via a joint attack. These approaches are only 
some of the possible ways of aiding individual learn- 
ers to attain that integration of action, knowledge, 
and attitude that makes a desirable personality. 
Sometimes one works where the others have failed. 
Some teachers use one approach more effectively than 
the other. 


The acceptance of this thesis implies much more 
tolerance for teachers who are using an approach 
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THE MIND IN MOTION 


“In peace as well as in war the 
mind must be kept in motion.” 


different from our own: not only a tolerance of in- 
dividuals but a tolerance of ideas. Those of us who 
feel particularly the need for the community or life 
activity basis for teaching need to remind ourselves 
that after all there must be something worth while 
in systematized subject matter since it has persisted 
so long and still has adherents generally reputed to be 
fairly bright. It might even be good for us to try 
a little subject matter once in a while. It might not 
be so bad, as the man said when he ate his first 
oyster. 

On the other hand, those of us who are prone to 
pin our faith on knowledge, as such, and to look 
upon all this talk about unit activities and experiences 
as the rattle of loose joints in the brains, so-called, 
of radicals, will do well to remember some of the 
educated fools we have known who have come through 
just the routine we admire. A little experimenting 
with experiences, activities and units might not hurt 
us, or our students at all. 


It is highly probable, indeed, that the subject mat- 
ter specialist, the teacher who believes most in “high 
standards of academic scholarship,” is the one who 
most needs to work with child ceritered or community 
centered activities. At the same time, the teacher 
most enamored of these current efforts at reform may 
be the very ones who most need to have their atten- 
tion called to the really excellent results that have 
often come from formal work. 


This leads to a very simple rule. You and I 
should take particular pains to try some of the meth- 
ods, procedures, devices, materials in which we least 
believe. In order to give them a fair trial we should 
get some of the folks who believe in these follies to 
help us in our trial of them. We might find neither 
the follies nor the folks so despicable as we had con- 
ceived them to be. 


This procedure will do much to protect children 
from the narrow zealot and from the various poisons 
of so-called systems. After all, children and their 
lives are the chief concern. Let’s get at them as we 
can. You tak’ the high road if you will, but let 
me tak’ the low road, and let’s see who will get the 
children there first. 


ARE TEACHERS FREE? 

Are teachers really free? According to Howard K. 
Beale’s report to the American Historical Association 
published under the title, ““Are American Teachers 
Free?”’, the teacher in the grade or high school is 
dictated to by his administrators, his school board, 
the Ladies Aid (or whatever), and the parents of 
his pupils as to just what his public and private at- 
titudes toward life must be. There should be no 
wonder that there is much concentration upon meth- 
ods of teaching while the little matter of independ- 
ence of thought is let slide. For the teacher, it is 
easier and safer not to think—too much. 


The greatest danger to freedom of teaching, how- 
ever, lies in the fact that the average teacher, who 
has concentrated only upon those studies he must 
have in working toward a certificate, shows little 
knowledge of or interest in the many fields about 
which his pupils may learn through influence or 
association. Perhaps it is an unfortunate truth that 
an education in the broader sense is not the property 
of the average teacher. Never having formed the 
ideas to express, he does not have to speculate upon 
the amount of “tact” necessary to put them across. 
If the purpose of education is to implant in the 
young the habit of thinking, it would seem that the 
teacher should have developed his own faculty for 
thought. 

In Virginia, in fact in many States, there must 
be some inner spark that, in spite of economic op- 
pression, keeps men and women struggling on with 


. the problems of educating the young. Intensive study 


—yes, digging—in “unrequired” social and cultural 
fields will help teachers gain the mental freedom 
upon which freedom of teaching must be based. 
“Unrequired” as well as “required” subjects are 
taught in classes in many Virginia centers. Write 
to the Extension Division, University, Virginia, for 
a catalogue of the courses, or for further informa- 
tion. 
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JUNIOR FORUMS 
ERNEST DUTTON, Principal, Valley Institute High School, Washington County 


expressions from secondary school principals, 

interest in Literary Society work has gradually 
waned. School leaders have been at a loss as to how 
to revive public speaking interest among secondary 
school pupils. It is generally conceded that the de- 
velopment of the ability to speak in public ‘is, or 
should be, one of the functions of the secondary 
school. 


Fa the past few years, if one is to judge by 


It seems that open forums, or the junior forums 
as they are called in the schools, are gaining in 
popularity over the State and are proving of much 
value in bringing about among pupils new interest 
in public speaking. 

The writer, although not responsible for the be- 
ginning of junior forums in Washington County, 
feels enthusiastic enough about the success of the 
forums the first year of the work to recommend them 
as a means of vitalizing public speaking in the 
school. We give here an account of the way forums 
were organized and conducted in our county. 

First, the thirteen high schools of the county were 
divided into four groups. A subject was chosen, 
first by a committee of principals, and broken into 
phases. Each school in a group was assigned a par- 
ticular phase of the topic. Subjects other than the 
first one were chosen in forum meetings. 

Next each school chose a leader who was to lead 
at the meeting of the combined group of schools. 

For instance, one subject used by a group of 
schools was Public Welfare. Phases of the topic 
were: 

1. All welfare work should be carried on by the 
federal and state governments. 

2. All welfare work should be carried on by the 
federal government alone. 

3. All welfare work should be carried on by the 
State government alone. 

4. All welfare work should be carried on by the 
local government alone. 


This meant that when the four schools met at 
one of the schools, which served as host, there would 
be four leaders. When every leader was through, the 
chairman of the forum declared the house open for 
public discussion. This brought a great many pupils 
into the discussions. Anyone was free either to dis- 
cuss any phase he chose or to ask questions of those 
who had discussed certain phases. These discus- 
sions, or talks, were limited to a very few minutes 
so that the programs would not run too long. 

When the discussions were over, the chairman 
made a brief summary of the salient points which 
had been brought out. 

The forums for any one group of schools were not 
held at the same place in succession. They rotated 
until every school had had an opportunity to serve 
as host to the other schools. 


Pupils as well as people in the communities took 


great interest in the forums from the very start. 
Definite and immediate improvement was manifested 
in the pupils who took part. 

These forums, it was believed quite generally, 
were of value not only in developing ability in public 
speaking but served as a means of scattering in- 
formation on important topics of the day. Patrons 
and visitors, too, had the privilege of taking part 
and oftentimes did. Too, it was felt that they served 
as a means of encouraging a friendly spirit among 
the schools. No winners were declared; no medals 
were given; therefore, speaking and the urge to learn 
important issues became the objectives. Consequent- 
ly, a feeling of good will among all followed. 

The fact that several schools took part in each 
forum increased interest in the meetings. Both pupils 
and parents are interested in seeing and hearing 
pupils and patrons of other schools as well as their 
own. 

The forums were of interest socially too. They 
gave people some place to go, something to think 
about, something to listen to, and to see and to talk 


to people. 
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SUCCESSFUL INTEGRATION WITHOUT DEPARTMENTALIZATION 
NANNIE HITE, Highland Springs High School, Henrico County 


During the past two school sessions I tried to 
guide first-year high school children through ex- 
periences of living suggested in the Virginia Revised 
Course of Study for the Eighth Grade. These groups 
were, when I received them, well prepared for high 
school work both in subject matter achievement and 
in desirable attitudes. At the beginning of the third 
session I was given a first-year high school group of 
very slow thinking children. Five of this group were 
far beyond the others. At first I was a little aghast 
at the situation. However, three weeks after school 
opened, this group was happily and busily at work. 
They had adjusted themselves to high school and 
were really enthusiastic over having the same teacher 
all day instead of exchanging teachers every period. 

During the second week of school the group be- 
came interested in letter writing. This led to in- 
quiries about the United States Postal System. The 
group, against my wishes since I was afraid it would 
be too much repetition of experiences and discussions 
they had had in elementary grades, chose to work 
on How Has the Progress of the Postal System Af- 
fected our Standards of Living? We found this a 
fine field for integration. Integration really takes 
place in thinking of the child and not on plan or 
history sheets. 

The experiences of the children gained through 
the activities involved in this experience unit brought 
them to varied and worth while appreciations, under- 
standings, and power. The language arts, the social 
studies, art, science, mathematics, etc. were all so 
closely integrated that I am unable to separate these 
into subject fields. 

Some of the activities engaged in were: 

—group work 

-reference work 

reporting to class, written and oral 

visits to various post offices 

discussions with post masters, supervisors and 
carriers 

saw motion picture on carrying of mail 

panel discussions (as often as members of the 
group felt they needed it the entire class would 
come together for a general discussion. They 
would put their chairs together in a circle, dis- 
cuss materials, findings, information, authorita- 
tive sources, visits, interviews, etc.) 


—wrote letters to forty-eight states and Wash- 
ington, D. C. (Many of these were answered 
and a few were not.) There were discussions 
of types of letters that received replies and those 
that did not. It was thought that indefinite 
letters failed to receive replies. ‘This led to 
discussion of letters: 

—study of letters—parts, content, etc. 
reading of magazine and newspaper articles on 
Postal System, letter writing, etc. (A long poem 
on Postal System was found in an old maga- 
zine. This caused class to become interested in 

study of poetry.) 

—poetry was read—(Class asked to devote an 
hour a day for poetry appreciation and this 
continued for two weeks.) 

During this time the class worked out a graph 
chart showing the increase or decrease in the number 
of post offices in the United States during periods 
of five years from 1800-1936. They worked out the 


percentage of increase or decrease, the cost of postal 


service each year, the interest the money would have 
brought had it been deposited, the miles of rural 
routes in certain sections, etc. While this was going 
on the pupils grew in arithmetical abilities—graphs, 
percentage, mileage, interest, experiences, formulas, 
equation, etc. On these charts could be read the 
history of transportation as used for carrying mails. 
Pictures of pony express, stage coach, the buggy, 
the train, the automobile and the airplane were 
placed on the charts at the stage of time they began 
to be used. 

All during the progress of the unit children were 
thinking and experimenting in the field of science. 
Electricity, sound, water, light, speed, weather, 
temperature, making of paper and lead, etc. were 
topics of much discussion and experimentation. 

This work covered a period of seven weeks. Our 


materials consisted of $40.00 worth of books bought 


by the first-year high school group the previous year, 
the high school and elementary school libraries, en- 
vironmental material brought into school by the 
children, all the world outside, etc. Several children 
became interested to the extent that they secured in- 
terest and enthusiasm of neighbors who assisted 
them with their experimentation. 


About the time the Tuberculosis Seal Sale started 
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the group began discussing health conditions at 
school. They asked to work on How Can We Make 
the Schoolroom a Safer Place in Which to Live? 
The class plunged into a study of disease and pre- 
vention. Meanwhile they sold $15.75 worth of seals. 
This was more than twice as much as was ever sold 
by any one class in the history of the school. The 
class made a very interesting trip to a general clinic 
in Richmond. 
going through the clinic, asking questions, gathering 
materials and observing the work going on there. 


Two and a half hours were spent 


Many of the children made notes as the nurses ex- 
plained things to them. 

Next the class became interested in First Aid. A 
study of wounds and how to care for these was 
made. A health office was built in one corner of the 
room. The complete furnishings were the results of 
efforts of the members of the class. 
spection takes place each morning. If 
scratch, burn or any wound it is carefully 


Physical in- 
there is a 
cut, 
dressed by those who have made a study of such 


accidents. All this is helping us toward our goal 
of 100 per cent Five Point Record. The experiences 
involved in this unit called into use skills and 
knowledge. 

In using the Eighth Grade Revised Course of 
Study we have found great opportunity for develop- 
ing initiative, team work, self-reliance, independence, 
cooperation, and thought. Those fundamental traits 
such as kindness, courtesy, honesty, helpfulness, etc. 
are developing real characters or personalities. The 
feeling of a community spirit prevails in the class- 
room. These are the qualities I have seen grow in 
the boys and girls. I believe this is what is most 
needed in their lives. Some of the boys who become 
criminals have come from high schools and colleges 
with plenty of subject matter but with a life void 
of those finer character traits. 

Although we are pleased to find students acquir- 
ing worlds of knowledge or subject matter we are 
still happier to see them looking at the character 


side of life. 


School Discipline—An Important Agency In Affecting the 
Character Development of a Child 


NELL CLINGENPEEL, E. C. Glass High School, Lynchburg 


ANY factors—literature, art, music, 


have their part in the 


UssO- 
ciates, and others— 
molding of a child’s life, but discipline is 

a very important factor and as such should concern 

all forward looking teachers of today. 

Teachers need to be aware of the fact that with 
other changes—spread of democracy, emancipation 
of the serf, freedom of slaves, and use of machinery 
new con- 


which provides more leisure—-has come a 


ideration for children. There is not time to discuss 
fully the changes that have taken place in the con 
ception of discipline, but be it sufficient to say that 
the meaning of “discipline” has varied from the 
time when the child had no rights at all until now 
when he is the primary consideration. 

Today our leading educators realize that dis- 
cipline is constructive and should build up rather 
than tear down. It should be positive and cause the 
child to want to know why he does things and help 
him determine when to act rather than to keep him 


from doing things by punishing him. Punishment, 


when used, should be for the child’s future good and 
not for what has happened in the past. 

This doesn’t mean absolute freedom for the child, 
as he needs guidance in development and self-con- 
trol. This is the teacher’s job-—not to fix his char- 
acter irrevocably but to direct and guide. 

Modern discipline has been defined as “being 
concerned with the preventing or correcting of mis- 
conduct but also with the development of attitudes 
toward ideals, with the building up of standards of 
conduct, and with the training in self-control and 
self-direction.”’ 

How does discipline affect character development, 
you ask? First,;let us look at a definition of char- 
acter. Hartshorne has said, “Character is the in- 
tegration of impulses or the inner forces of the in- 
dividual to his environment in the light of the high- 
est individual and social living.” 

Just what are these impulses or inner forces, is 


your next question. Impulses are those tendencies 
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which a child has at birth as a basis or foundation 
for his character growth. We often hear the child 
referred to as “a bundle of possibilities.” Tillibrand 
says, ‘“The most he may inherit is a basic constitu- 
tion which makes the learning of right conduct easy 
or difficult.” 

The instinct theory is disbelieved by many edu- 
cators today as it is set and doesn’t allow for growth. 
In its place we have the “tendency” theory of others, 
such as Allport’s six prepotent reflexes: starting 
and withdrawing, rejecting, struggling, hunger re- 
actions, sensitive zone reactions, and sex impulses. 
four wishes: wishes for 
security, new experiences, recognition, and response. 


We also have Thomas’ 


(I shall assume that the teachers are familiar with 
the explanation of these theories.) Out of these 
habits, ideals, and attitudes are built; and they 
are not developed in a mold, so that is why it is 
important for the teacher to realize that there are 
individual differences in her students. 

In making his adjustments to life some of these 
impulses will conflict or be thwarted, and these 
thwartings are met by rationalization, projection, 
regression, and in various other ways. If the teacher 
realizes that much-of the misconduct of the child is 
due to his trying to meet the thwartings of his im- 
pulses, she will be able to guide him and help him 
to face reality. 

It is the problem of the disciplinarian to provide 
situations for the adequate expression of his im- 
pulses and to help the child become an integrated 
personality—a personality who has a dominant pur- 


pose in life which will allow for the expression and 
development of his other impulses. This will not 
come about by the imposition of the adult’s will but 


through guidance of these impulses in the right chan- 
nels. 


To be a little more specific, doesn’t this help us 
to understand why the boy who isn’t noticed at home 


shows off in school?. His desires for recognition and” 


response are coming to the front. He wants atten- 
tion. He may choose any of sevetal means of ac- 
quiring it—talking out loud, walking about the 
room, or making the (familiar to every teacher) 
“cute” for the amusement of his fellow 
students. If the teacher realizes what is back of this, 
she can furnish a means of getting the desired at- 


remarks 


tention in the right way. She may appoint him board 


monitor, let him deliver notes, or help her in some 
way. She may praise (to a degree) his good behav- 
ior and ignore him when he is bad. The child will 
respond. He isn’t bad. He is being natural in want- 
ing attention; and if he can’t get it in a desirable 
way, he will by being a nuisance. 

Mary who finishes her work before anyone else 
and disturbs others with her whispering isn’t bad. 
She needs to be kept busy and interested. This is 
not an evaluation of the methods of discipline, but 
I should like to emphasize here the necessity of se- 
curing and holding the interest of the child in the 
classroom. 

It is difficult to discuss a subject like this as it 
includes so much. There are other problems of moti- 
vations—why children do as they do. We find that 
they are motivated by rewards, punishment, com- 
petition, the already discussed impulses of original 
nature, but the best method is for the value of the 
act itself. The teacher who can cause the child to do 
right because he knows it is best from the standpoint 
of value is beginning to accomplish something. 

Let us emphasize that discipline is not for the 
smooth running school but for the child’s future 
good. McKown says, “While orders given in a 
wrathful manner may cause immediate results, usu- 
ally emotional reactions and disturbances occur 
and leave in their wake feelings of aversion, resent- 
ment, antagonism, as well as secret disobedience and 
in some cases downright defiance.” 


There is bound to be some routine in a school; and 
there is bound to be some punishment, but it should 
fit the act and when possible be the result of the 
child’s act. 

Much of this may sound like mere theory, but 
much of it can be put into practice. Changes in dis- 
cipline must come about gradually just as changes 
in all other big movements. 

When the child learns to control himself, to have 
consideration for others and to codperate with them, 
to respect authority, and to obey laws, he is learning 
to become a citizen. Let me repeat that this comes 
about through discipline—the directing and guiding 
by the teacher or other disciplinarians. Discipline 
doesn’t always follow misconduct. 

This modern conception of discipline is flexible 
and allows for change if a better plan is worked out 


for the betterment of the welfare of the child. 
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Beauty 


Late President Bruce R. Payne to a Graduating Class of Peabody College 


ROM the earliest dawn of recorded time, man 
has been known to love the true ¢nd the beauti- 
ful and the good. Truth and beauty and good- 
ness have ever been his quest. During the decade 
just ending, when the peace of the world has been 
disturbed, and more 
frightened by an economic “disquilibrium,” the 
thoughts of the race have naturally turned to the 
permanent and stabilizing values of truth and of 


recently, as all industry is 


goodness. In any state of unstable equilibrium, men 
exalt the true and the good. 

You have been taught to lead the youth of the 
land toward these excellent virtues. Under the guid- 
ance of your preceptors, you have been in constant 
search of the true and the good. We shall expect 
you to live worthily of the training and the concepts 
of these abiding principles. I do not recant my own 
faith in them, nor would I detract from their efficacy 
as guiding influences in organized society. 

But at this solemn moment when you go out from 
these sacred walls, I would beg you just as earnestly 
to consider the worthfulness to mankind and the 
worthiness in your own vocation of the concept of 
Beauty, for you are to lead people to happiness as 
well as to light. 

May it not be that in the stress of a disturbed 
world, in our eager search for the practical values 
in religion, in statesmanship, in finance, or in in- 
dustry, we, like the builders of old, have rejected 
the stone which shall become the corner of our civil- 
ization ? 

It is the nature of man to love the beautiful, to 
be calmed by its glory and rested by its contem- 
plation, to work eternally for its attainment, and 
rejoice in its realization. Has the good God put 
this impulse into the very fibre of 
every nerve center, for no purpose at all? I do not 
believe He did, and I do not want you to leave these 
halls believing it. 

From that distant hour when our untutored an- 
cestors stopped in their wild march westward to 
wonder at the snow-clad mountains above, the rush- 
ing cataracts, the roaring streams, and the stately 


man, into his 


forests about them, till that good day when our 
forefathers landed upon the virgin shores of this 
beautiful land of ours, lifted up their eyes in awe and 
praise, arose from their knees, and named this vast 


world Virginia in honor of its beauty, the genius 
of our race has fostered art and beautified the land- 
scape; and although at times greed and venality 
may have blurred his sight, yet the tenacity and good 
sense of the Anglo-Saxon have always caused him 
to lift up his eyes again to the hills from whence 
cometh his inspiration. 


I have seen a child pour out its soul’s devotion 
to its teacher with a crude bunch of violets gathered 
on the way to school with as pure and unmixed 
devotion as the saints who worship within the sacred 
walls of the gilded cathedrals. I have watched a 
weary mother, when the last baby was tucked away 
in the evening, rejuvenate her tired spirit with the 
roses and lilies of her garden. I have seen a tired 
capitalist stop in the middle of a serious conference 
to breathe the breath of a flower and clear his mind 
for action. Such instances force the belief upon me 
that the love of the beautiful is not merely one of 
the frivolous pastimes of childhood or of old age 
but is a very practical agency in this world of affairs. 
It is a part of the warp and woof of the natures of 
all of us. It can no more be neglected in the 
program of life than the ideals of our moral code, 
the teachings of our patriotism, the experience of our 
careers, the inventions of our scientists and the rare 
skill of our mechanicians. It possesses a most serious 
place in the practical affairs and the practical minds 
of a practical people. 


Increased incomes are good, improved transpor- 
tation facilities are helpful, diverse forms of public 
entertainment are worth while, but no amount of 
scientific progress will bring refinement and joy to 
a nation, nor more than an evanescent imitation of 
civilization to a people, who, having eyes to see, 
see not—who are blind of eye and of soul to the 
God-given beauty about them. A universal love of 
the artistic may not by itself guarantee political and 
economic stability of state but certainly no state 
ever endured long without it. 


I most earnestly suggest to you, therefore, that 
you take back to your world the joy, the calmness, 


the repose, the dignified mental poise, the intellectual 


balance, the increased efficiency, and the rich charm 
of living, which a larger and more systematic de- 
votion to beauty, to that which is lovely, may bring. 
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Your obligation is no greater to teach the next gener- 
ation to think truly and to act honorably than it is 
to teach them to see beautifully. You should teach 
every child to plant a flower and every parent to 
appreciate a sunset. Let a garden grow on every 
school ground and at every home, that the Master 


may walk there in the quiet of the evening, “as His 
custom was to do.” Your Alma Mater will trail you 
down the ages by the pathway you have traveled. 
And may the gratitude of the sons of men to whom 
you have brought beauty and fragrance become the 
lasting monument of your reward. 





Health and Accident Insurance for Teachers 
H. R. RICHARDSON, Alexandria 


INCE the time when the report of our com- 

mittee was filed, several people have ques- 

tioned me regarding various phases of insur- 
ance. In view to the fact that there are likely others 
with questions in mind, I want to make a few gen- 
eral observations in the hope that they may be help- 
ful to some members of our Association. 


Our committee was charged with the duty of in- 
vestigating Group Insurance. Since an outline of 
our procedure is incorporated in the report printed 
in the January, 1937, Journal, it will not be neces- 
sary to rehash it at present. I call attention to that 
phase of the matter because it is the factor which 
determines the value of the report. Relying on our 
instructions, we did not report on individual policy 
situations. 

Essentially the difference between group and in- 
dividual insurance is that in the group policy the 
company makes certain concessions to individuals 
because they are in the group—usually the chief con- 
sideration is that evidence of the insurability (good 
health) is waived for sixty or ninety days at the time 
the policy is instituted. In the individual policy 
situation, the company decides in each separate case 
whether it desires to insure the party. There are 
other differences, of course, but this one is sufficiently 
illustrative. 

There is one simple rule that each teacher can 
follow in order to know what she is getting in the 
way of insurance, as follows: Read the policy con- 
tract which the company offers. (If the agent will 
not provide a sample copy in advance, you can read 
your contract after the first payment and if you are 
not satisfied return it and get rebate for the un- 
earned premium.) An insurance agent’s word may 
be his bond and would legally bind his company 
except for the fact that when you buy insurance you 


buy a written contract between yourself and the com- 
pany. In the eyes of the law, then, you would be 
considered to know that your purchase would be the 
written contract (policy). You deal with the agent 
on a “Caveat emptorium” basis. In addition to this 


angle, you will invariably find words to this effect 
in each policy: No agent or representative has au- 
thority to change this policy or waive any of its con- 


ditions. 

Most people feel that an insurance policy is too 
technically verbose to be understandingly read by 
the layman. Such is not true. A policy requires 
-areful reading to be understood but the average policy 
is not as technical as we think it to be. Don’t read 
just the first page. The first page is the show window 
of apolicy. To illustrate: I have seen a policy which 
conspicuously stated on the first page that it paid 
$25.00 per week for sickness beginning on the first 
day of confinement. On the inside this statement 
was repeated but with the further stipulation that 
only 50 per cent of this amount would be paid during 
the first fifteen days of confinement. (For obvious 
reasons the immediate foregoing is not an exact quo- 
tation.) Most companies wil] give service to their 
clients without adhering strictly to their contract 
stipulations but the insured party cannot count on 
this leniency. For instance, you might buy a gar- 
ment guaranteed not to fade. The vendor would 
probably make an adjustment if it ripped, but you 


* would have no agreement with him upon which to 


base a claim therefor. 

There are various types of coverage available and 
the committee felt that a decision as to whether the 
contract would pay for the first day of confinement, 
the fifth day, or the eighth day would be a matter 
to be decided upon by the individual or the group. 
Naturally, the first day coverage costs more than 
fifth day coverage, et cetera. 
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The Future of Adult Education 


WILLIAM HEARD KILPATRICK, Professor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


able policy that constitutes the aim of this paper. 

When we are clear on policy, steps can be directed 
intelligently. ‘The finding of a defensible policy is 
thus the first step on the road toward intelligent 
action. 


[: IS not prophecy but the discussion of a desir- 


How shall we rank the Adult Education move- 
ment? From time to time new and highly significant 
advances appear in the development of civilization. 
Democratic government may be named as one such 
advance. Universal tax-supported education is an- 
other. Possibly a new economic democracy is even 
now arising to constitute a third. For myself, I am 
convinced that the Adult Education movement of our 
day ought to become important enough to be included 
with the others as a genuinely significant advance 
in the historic development of our civilization. 


It frequently happens that when any such ad- 
vance is coming to be recognized as significant cer- 
tain ones will seek to disparage it on the grounds 
that it is not really new. We have long had efforts 
and activities that could properly be called Adult 
Education. The assertion is true but the implica- 
tion is false. Nothing significant ever springs sud- 
denly into being, and it is no disparagement that 
any rising movement has long been present in un- 
named anticipatory forms. The important thing is 
that a really new phase of conscious importance has 
been attained. This is*now distinctly true of Adult 
Education. 


That we have always had social activities and 
even institutions that educated out-of-schools adults 
is clear beyond question. The New England town 
meeting was highly educative. The popular churches, 
especially where congregationally managed, have like- 
wise had profound educative effect. Mechanics In- 
stitutes of an earlier day and labor unions of a later 
day have heen more precisely educative. In fact, 
every organization of every sort that discusses its 
aims and plans is in so far educative. Political 
parties may thus be definitely educative. The most 
significantly informal educative movement in Amer- 
ican history was the study of constitutional govern- 
ment that accompanied the American Revolution and 


culminated in the making of the Constitution. This 
is in fact one of the significant developments in the 
social-intellectual history of the world. That it was 
the result of widespread shared study seems beyond 
question. What we did then by a study of political 
democracy we should repeat in the next generation 
in the realm of economic-political management, only 
this time the study must be more widespread. 


So far as appears, the term Adult Education came 
to this country from England just after the World 
War. 
bridge as he told us of the movement in that country. 


Some of us recall meeting with Mr. Mans- 


England, in our eyes, is a curious compound of caste 
and democracy. Adult Education was to them an 
effort to even up, in a measure, the education of the 
underprivileged. Not all Britishers agreed with 
Mr. Mansbridge but it seemed fairly evident, to me 
at any rate, that he meant Adult Education as a 
kind of social opiate to make the workers better 
content with the station in life into which they had 
been born. His stress was on culture in preference 


to social and economic problems. 


We have in this country our underprivileged also, 
but we are increasingly seeing that it is a state of 
affairs we cannot afford and that not simply from 
considerations of democratic justice and equality. 
Illiteracy is an economic handicap not simply to 
the illiterates themselves but also to our production 
system. The illiterate are by that very fact not as 


economically productive as a better education would 
make them. From a mere production-of-goods point 
of view we must raise the educational level of large 
The cost in dollars would 


numbers of our people. 
be more than offset by the added net income to the 
country at large. 


The same thing is true of re-education in trade 
and vocation. We cannot afford to scrap workers 
just because their particular skill has been out- 
moded by a new machine. We must re-educate them 
vocationally, and again not simply because it is the 
just and decent thing to save a man’s morale but 
because it will pay the country in the increased out- 
put of productive goods that he can still furnish. 


This too will pay in dollars and cents. 
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But most strategic of these possible human sav- 
ings are the unemployed adolescents. These now 
threaten to be our most strategic waste. Unless we 
can somehow take adequate care of their morale and 
see them safely settled in jobs and married, with 
homes of their own—aunless these things can be done, 
this group becomes our chief source of criminals and 
derelicts, a price we cannot afford to pay. And 
again is the mere money cost prohibitive. To take 
adequate educational care of these young people, with 
an education that fits them, is far less expensive in 
dollars and cents than to let them lose self-respect 
and drift into crime and vice. 


These demands on us to take just and proper care 
of the underprivileged in our midst represent what 
may be called remedial lines of work. They are nec- 
essary, absolutely necessary, because of our past sins 
and present social shortcomings, but we must not 
be content with remedial work. It is the positive 
program of construction and prevention to which 
we must give greatest heed so as to make life finer 
and richer for all together. It is this long-term pro- 
gram that most concerns me, an intensive program— 
actually inclusive of everybody. It may be that the 
term Adult Education is too heavily laden with un- 
derprivileged implications to carry the burden we 
need to put on it. If so, let us adopt another name. 
As for that I care not; it is the thing that counts, 
the new social program of ever-continuing inclusive 
education. 

And why do we wish or need universal Adult 
Education? The answer is clear. There has come a 
new need for ever-continued thinking in the world 
of human affairs. In an older day custom and recog- 
nized authority ruled, custom in ordinary details, 
obedience to authority in new and greater matters. 
In a way that we of the modern world can hardiy 
authority and unquestioned obedience 
thereto ruled among men. Politically we find this 
in feudalism and later in the divine right of kings. 
The same authority and unquestioned obedience ruled 
in religion, where the church or the book was the 
A like authority and obedience ruled 
Men thought as they 


conceive, 


final appeal. 
also in matters of thought. 
were told to think. 


In various ways has this rule of custom and obedi- 
ence been gradually broken down. The Renaissance 
reinstated a world of secular thought and refined 


enjoyment. The Reformation taught men, probably 
unwittingly and even unwillingly, to put individual 
conscience first. A new science taught men a new 
confidence in human thinking. Successive political 
revolutions in England and France united with this 
new science to destroy the divine right of kings and 
usher in 18th century liberalism and political democ- 
racy. 


But still custom ruled for most people in most 
aspects of life. There came the industrial revolution 
with the later growth of technology and its applica- 
tion to large scale production. Life has become 
very different, with very, very rapid changes in ways 
of producing, in ways of living, in ways of think- 
ing. The sway of tradition has been broken as never 
before. Greater changes of attitude have come in 
the past hundred years than in thousands before. 
Probably a larger proportion of our people are now 
uncertain what to think about fundamentals than 
was ever before true of any people in all of history. 


The Great War shook 
The great depression has 


But even this is not all. 
civilization to its depths. 
made our people question our economic system as 
never before. And the end is not yet. With science 
growing in geometrical ratio there promises ever 
more rapid change. New problems thus arise and 
must, so far as we can foresee, continue to arise for- 
ever. Modern man faces as never before the con- 
tinual demand to meet and solve new problems. It 
is a permanent new demand, and we dare not refuse 
it. The risk and danger would be prohibitive. 


Continually new problems mean continually new 
study. And if democracy holds—as I for one most 
sincerely hope it will—all must study, not simply 
the so-called leaders. Each one is a leader of some, 
and all must at least understand if they are to co- 
operate intelligently. And no twelve years of school- 
ing, nor sixteen, nor any fixed amount, can suffice 
for the ever-coming new problems. All citizens must 


“study, no matter what previous learning. We must 


have nothing less than universal, ever-continuing 
adult education. 

And how widely shall we study? What problems 
should engage our attention? For answer we ask, 
How wide is life? New situations and new prob- 
lems may be expected to arise in all areas of life. 
Without proper study any affected aspect of life is 
in danger of not being as good as it should be. We 
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can draw no lines to cut off any significant part of 
life. Our question can only be whether the matter 
counts sufficiently in life. 


The remedial aspects mentioned earlier we must 
maintain. They constitute a positive moral and 
democratic duty which we cannot neglect. To at- 
tend to them pays, socially pays, measured by any 
standard; but in the long run the broader and deeper 
study of our civilization itself is what counts most. 
It is the most essential. It promises the greatest re- 
turns. 


Who shall pay the bills for this universal study? 
The support must finally come from all the wealth 
of all the people. There is no other way. This 
means, as I see it, support by public tax money, 
partly local, partly state, partly national in order 
to even up inequalities. That the main work be 
tax-supported and therefore publicly controlled does 
not deny freedom to any and all to study as they 
will be volunteer organizations and otherwise. But 
in the long run only public support will suffice. 


How shall this inclusive system of Adult Educa- 
tion be managed? The fundamental principle of 
management must be to serve, not rule. Each local 
group must control itself, with the possibility of get- 
ting advice and help or support upon reasonable 
conditions. But there must be herpers and advisers 
provided at public expense, and these (not the peo- 
ple who study) must be managed by some scheme 
of shared local-state-and-national control. These 
helpers will stand ready to encourage study groups 
and forums, suggest possible lines of study with 
suggestive materials and sources. They will also 
help arrange lecturers and guiding helpers. 


Who shall say what shall be studied? Please 
notice that I did not ask, What shall be taught? 
Each local class group must be its own final judge of 
what it will study. In time, we shall hope that 
everything in reason—anything that is not positively 
hurtful—that is available for study with positive 
help and encouragement will be, so to say, “on tap.” 
Naturally, we must begin with what seems most 
insistent. It is a great task we are undertaking and 
a long time will be required to get it all going. 

And how will the study or work go on? In every 


conceivable way, depending on what is being studied. 
The most common may be a small discussion-study 


group. It may be, however, a machine shop in 
which vocational re-education is going on. It may 
be a class working at wood-carving under the guid- 
ance of some expert. It may be chorus singing un- 
der a leader. It may be group working with boys 
and girls in the cellar clubs of the poorer districts. 
It may be a class in English for foreigners. It may 
be a group of foreign-born wives and mothers learn- 
ing better how to care for their children and families 
under American conditions. It may be a group of 
lawyers and business men studying our money system. 


Whatever we do we must get as far as possible 
away from the teacher-assignment, pupil-recitation 
notion of study. To continue that would be just 
plain movement-suicide. Grown people will never 
stand for it, and should not. It is bad for children, 
too, if the truth be told. 


Will the system be propagandist? Where the mat- 
ter is controversial, no. But where there is reason- 
able agreement among the capable in the field, gen- 
uine effort will be made to spread better practices, 
as we have long done with agriculture and home- 
making. Where the matter is still controversial, care 
will be taken to have all significant options studied. 
The system as a system must be very careful not to 
be propagandist of any partisan position, particularly 
of the theory of the party that happens then to be in 
power. Contrariwise, the system must be careful 
to foster the genuine study of any significant prob- 
lem. The words genuine study give the proper an- 
swer to our question. 


But are the lecturers not to be permitted to say 
what they honestly believe? Most certainly they 
will be so permitted, but they must know that it is 
study and not indoctrination that they are seeking. 
In particular the system must afford in any public 
forum fair opportunity for the proponents of the 
unpopular side. This is the acid text of free speech 
and free study. It is genuine study by the people 
that we seek. 


When is all this to begin? It has already begun. 
The depression has helped to give it a great start. 
And we shall never permanently give up any part 
of it which shows that it serves a real need. This 
is the next great educational movement. It has be- 
gun. It will continue. May it come in fullness, and 
speedily ! 
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Point of View in Language Arts for the Elementary Grades 
Submitted by WINTIE HEATWOLE, Linville-Edom School, Rockingham County 


Editor’s Note: This article shows a fine type of work carried out by an organized ef- 
fort of a local association and is a good example of what other local associations can do. 


N attempt to make Language Arts meaning- 
ful to each upper grade teacher in Rocking- 
ham County has resulted in setting up a 
Point of View. 

This work was started to follow up a definite 
recommendation, made by the executive committee 
of the Rockingham Educational Association at the 
general meeting in December, that some phase of 
specific work be attempted in the extension and im- 
provement of unit teaching in our county. 

Committees of three from each of the four upper 
grades were appointed to organize the work. The 
chairman of the grammar grade teachers immediately 
scheduled a conference with our two elementary 
supervisors, Mrs. Lillie Belle Staples and Mary 
Dinwiddie. At this conference representatives of the 
committees decided to take formal grammar as our 
field of work, but books on recent trends of English 
soon caused us to shift our emphasis to informal 
grammar with mechanical, or instrumental, English 
as a minor but very necessary phase of the work. 
Therefore, with a threefold purpose we organized 
our work by these three points: 

1. To more nearly relate the instruction in 
Language Arts in Rockingham County to the 
new course of study. 

2. To meet the challenge advanced by our high 
school teachers that there is a need for more 
definite language teaching. 

3. To examine new elementary texts in language, 
as we do not find our adopted text in English 
vital to the needs required by the New Course 
of Study. 


Early in our work we felt the need of a point of 
view because every outstanding profession today has 
some form of philosophy by which to work. So with 
books on newer trends in English from the library 
division of the State Department, others recom- 
mended by Mr. Conrad T. Logan, head of the 
English Department at Harrisonburg State Teachers 
College, and some suggested by our own elementary 
supervisors we read as widely as possible to formulate 
a point of view which would be a simple, direct, con- 
crete and usable piece of work helpful to more than 
one hundred thirty teachers in Rockingham County. 


Then it was offered for rigid criticism to our ele- 
mentary supervisors, high school principals, English 
teachers, Mr. Marvin Suter, president of the Rock- 
ingham Educational Association, and finally to Mr. 

Conrad Logan. After many kindly criticisms and 

suggestions we presented it to our grammar grade 

group of teachers. After lively discussions and ample 
explanations, with a few slight changes, the follow- 
ing statements of the Point of View were accepted 
as a workable attempt to adapt the Language Arts 
of the New Virginia Course of Study to our need 
in Rockingham County by presenting the English 
program on the basis of a child’s growth and develop- 
ment into a wholesome personality: 

1. Language is a social experience, for almost 

everything the child does is done with, to, for, 

or on account of some other individual or group. 

2. Language growth must come through language 
practice in everyday social activities. The 
teacher’s duty is guidance, for it is the child 
who should plan and act. Each child can be 
encouraged to excel in some phase of language 
work, 

3. The school shbuld offer meaningful situations 
for such language activities as: conversing, 
telephoning, telegraphing, story telling, dis- 
cussing, writing letters, making speeches, evalu- 
ating, taking notes, conducting meetings, mak- 
ing salesmanship talks, giving directions, doing 
creative work, observing social courtesies, filling 
in forms, and other means of developing the 
child’s language power. 

4. The most important objective should be to im- 
prove the child’s use of colloquial (conversa- 
tional) language. 

5. The problems which arise in speech, in writing, 

‘in spelling, or in reading in all school subjects 
are part of the material of the English Course. 

6. Defects should be grouped according to the 
principles they violate. Such grammar as we 
teach should be remedial only. The elements 
to be emphasized must be determined largely 
by the discovered immediate needs of the pupils 
as reflected in their own daily use. 

7. The defects of our pupils both in their own 
























and carefully recorded. 
8. Language skills should be taught on the grade 
level where they constitute an important need, 


but not until there is considerable hope that 


they can be mastered. 

9. Ability to speak and write with mechanical 
correctness will usually come through abundant 
and effective practice rather than by means of 
rules to be memorized, or discussions concerning 
what correct mechanics are. 
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speech and writing should be sharply observed 


10. The language program must give the child an 
understanding of and a feeling for the social 
situations of life in which good manners 
(thoughtfulness of others) require the use of 
appropriate language performances. 

11. In all language experiences, desirable standards 
of achievement should be formulated by the 
pupil under the teacher’s guidance. 

12. The language program, furthermore, through 

literature, broadens and enriches personality by 


providing real and satisfying experiences. 





Nathaniel Bacon Elementary School Library 






SARA JANE ROBINSON, Schools Librarian, Richmond Public Library 


HE 


Nathaniel Bacon Elementary School 
Library did not just “happen.” This library 
had been the dream and the goal of the prin- 

cipal, A. Zulieme Robertson, who, for a long time, 
had felt the need of it in the lives of the children of 
her school and community. Although she had been 
working on this project, it was not until a vacant 
room was made available that the library could be 
started. Miss Robertson seized the opportunity when 
this occurred and appealed to the school authorities 
for help. After many months her requests were 
granted, and the room was redecorated in an attrac- 
tive manner and library furniture and shelving were 
installed. Now that the room was ready, what about 
the books? 

The principal, with the help of the clerk of the 
schoo], collected the books from all the classrooms 
and sent them to the new library room. Some of 
these had been given by the Parent Teachers Asso- 
ciation and by friends of the school; but most of 
them were purchased through the state aid plan with 
funds obtained from entertainments and plays given 
in the school. They were checked, counted and 
placed on the tables in the library room for accession- 
ing, classifying, and cataloguing. There was a total 
of about nine hundred books. 

The need of advice in the organization of the 
library was felt at this stage. It was decided after 
several conferences with the schools librarian of the 
Richmond Public Library to continue with the work 
of organizing the library but to seek assistance in 
handling the clerical duties from the National Youth 
Administration. This and 


request 


was granted 


several girls have served in clerical capacities from 
time to time in the library. 

During the visits of the Schools Librarian the 
N. Y. A. girls were directed and supervised in the 
work of classifying and cataloguing the books. The 
school clerk supervised all typing and all the clerical 
work. After many months of codperation on the part 
of all the workers, the library was carefully arranged 
and made ready for its borrowers. 

The books were arranged in alphabetical order 
according to authors in the fiction group and accord- 
ing to class and author in the non-fiction group. In 
order to serve the small children best, the picture 
books, rhymes and easy books were placed on the 
lower shelves in a special section. A special section 
at the beginning of the non-fiction group was re- 
served for all reference books. 

The library is the brightest, most enjoyable spot 
in the school as is shown by the eager faces and 
quickened footsteps as the children walk across the 
threshold of the door. Every face lights up as he or 
she approaches the desk to turn in a book or crosses 
the room to the shelves seeking new stories and new 
adventures. Although it is a new library, great in- 
terest in reading has developed and many other fine 
habits are already making their appearance which 
are noticeable when one visits this room. 

A planned schedule, in charge of an acting 
librarian, now makes it impossible for any pupil in 
Nathaniel Bacon School to go without library service 
whether for study or for pleasure reading. This is 
merely the begining of what we hope will be an out- 


standing elementary school library. 
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Curiosity Killers 


W. HERMAN BELL, Hampden-Sydney College 


URIOSITY killed the cat, we say when it 

suits our needs. But do we know what killed 

curiosity? Not knowledge, for that whets its 
edge; but presumption of knowledge prevents the 
normal development of the spirit of curiosity. Satis- 
fied ignorance, due to intellectual deficiency or to 
mental laziness, is a very effective opiate for this 
stimulating urge. 

Perhaps the most effective are the schemes used 
by parents and teachers to hush the naive queries of 
children. The child’s barrage of questions expresses 
his eager longing for knowledge, yet he is frequently 
silenced by a rude “Don’t ask so many questions!”’, 
or “Children shouldn’t know such things!” We 
should not allow our laziness or limitations of 
knowledge to determine our attitude toward young 
minds. It is easy to obtain an abundance of sound 
information for all ages if we will make the search, 
and we must remember that boys and girls can al- 
ways find something to occupy their minds. 

There is going on the steady process of extracting 
from us the wine of curiosity and of pumping it back 
into our systems in altered form. We must know 
what we are supposed to know and be inspired by 
the same gleam as our teachers. It is a disappoint- 
ing procedure. One does not put mew wine in old 
bottles with much success, nor is the reverse much 
practiced. 

The boy, or girl, goes to school with his mental 
box of questions. Teachers answer many, ignore 
some and “bluff through” others. They seldom 
say—even now—that they do not know for fear of 
compromising their prestige. Their replies are often 
sharp and intended to silence the questioner. The 
effort is all too successful, due to the hypersensitive 
nature of youth. Many antagonisms between 
teacher and pupil develop in this way and all too 
often the fatal discipline must continue for a year, 


or years. It may be well that teachers do not know 


the extent of the rebellious passions they stir up in 
the breasts of their charges. 

Natural curiosity takes ignorance for granted and 
is motivated by a vital urge to know, which is a 
more enjoyable state than sophisticated knowing. 
It is a deep desire to learn and is unhindered by 


shame of ignorance. It may be good, bad, exhil- 
arating or exasperating: that has to do with its ex- 
pression and leaves the native urge pure. 

In view of the limitless fields of unexplored 
knowledge it is amusing to observe the attitude in 
many learned circles toward a person who ventures 
a simple question. There are always self-esteemed 
people to crush such a simple one with a “Why, 
don’t you know that?”, or similar expression. That 
taunt I have despised from childhood until now. 

Teaehers wail: “I can’t do a thing with my 
students. They simply refuse to learn. I explain 
a thing for an hour and at the end not a single 
student can answer the simplest question on the 
material covered”. Then I want to direct this hot 
reply: “What can you expect? You have done 
your bit to choke the spirit of curiosity in them, you 
have made your students feel that ignorance is a 
shameful condition rather than the first step in an 
approach to true knowledge. You have given them 
so many mental thrashings that the one who dares 
ask a question is bold indeed. You expect them to 
know only what you think they should know and 
in your own peculiar way. Besides (with gleeful 
malice), you do not know so much”’. 

The worst offenders are perhaps the college and 
university professors. How they can wallop their 
inferiors with smiling frown, meaningful silence or 
satirical pen! Chance reveals to the professor a 
student’s lack of acquaintance with Buddha. 
“Buddha, the great Buddha!”, he exclaims, look- 
ing around to see how the gallery is enjoying his 
dramatics and huge intellect, “Mr. X doesn’t know 
who Buddha is!” The inference is that the weight 
of Mr. X’s ignorance is too great for him to rise out 
of the mire. The noble professor’s aim, self-exalta- 
tion, could never have been attained by telling who 


‘Buddha was, or by suggesting at once in a pleasant 


tone how such an appalling condition could be rem- 
edied! His instinct to be grand has spoiled his 
chance to be helpful. 

Good judgment requires that many parents and 
teachers be excepted, but too great a percentage of 
them must be classed as ever- and over-active cu- 
rosity killers. 
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Conference on Elementary Education 
University of Michigan, July 5-16, 1937 


Reported by WILLIAM J. JONES, Principal, High School, Whaleyville 


principal, Washington-Gatewood Schools, Nor- 

folk, conceived the idea of an elementary prin- 
cipals’ conference immediately following the N. E. A. 
Convention, at a university in the convention city or 
near that city. That idea was realized this summer 
when Mrs. Joynes with the assistance of Eva G. 
Pinkston, executive secretary of the Department of 
Elementary School Principals, and Dr. J. B. 
Edmonson, dean of the School of Education: at the 
University of Michigan, arranged to have at the 
University of Michigan a two weeks’ conference 
that would carry two hours’ credit. 


G incon years ago, Mrs. Edith B. Joynes, 


As this was the first conference, there were few 
advanced registrations and preparation for only 50 
students was made. When the class met for regis- 
tration, there were 190 from 32 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Classroom teachers, principals, 
supervisors, superintendents and college professors 
came from every section of the country to learn 
something about the trends and practices in elemen- 
tary education. 

The course, as outlined for the conference, was 
in charge of Dr. Keeler, associate professor of educa- 
tional psychology, and Dean J. B. Edmonson. The 
morning hours were given over to visiting lecturers, 
who are outstanding people in the field of education. 

Dr. Agnes Samuelson, Superintendent, Public 
Instruction, State of Iowa, gave four addresses on 
The Problems of Elementary Education and How 
They are Being Approached in Iowa. Some other 
good lecturers and their subjects were: 

Dr. Courtis, University of Michigan, Social Re- 
sponsibility of the Teacher, and The Philosophy of 
Administration and Supervision. 

Dr. Woody, University of Michigan, Reading 
Readiness, and The Use of Tests in the Elementary 
School. 

Dr. Gambrill, Yale University, Organization of 
the Elementary Program for Instruction. 

Dr. Olson, University of Michigan, Implications 
of Research on Growth for Achievement and Be- 
havior in the Elementary School. 

Dean Edmonson, University of Michigan, The 
New Discipline Versus the Old. 

Dr. Otto, Educational Director of the W. K. 


Kellogg Foundation, Physical Health in the Elemen- 
tary School. 

Dr. Cooke, George Peabody College, The Problem 
of Establishing Morale Among Elementary School 
Teachers. 

Dr. Rankin, Supervising Director of Curriculum 
and Research in the Detroit Schools, The Michigan 
State Office of Education Plans for Curriculum Im- 
provement. 

For the afternoon sessions, the class was divided 
into seven groups for discussion of problems found 
in the 15th Year Book of the Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals on Personality Adjustment 
of the Elementary School Child. The examination 
for the course was based on this book. 

The entire group, under the leadership of Miss 
Pinkston, met at night for discussion of any school 
problem of practice that might be brought up. 
Assembly programs, auditorium programs, verse 
speaking choirs, the activities program, the acceler- 
ated pupil, student government, cumulative records, 
etc. furnished material for some lively debates. 

The elementary school of the University was open 
for observation. The physical plant is one that any 
city or county would be proud to have available for 
its children. 

The children are grouped by chronological age 
with the policy of the school 100 per cent promotion. 
It follows from the age principle in classification that 
administrative failure is impossible. Factual qual- 
itative statements are substituted for competitive 
marks in reports to parents. Activity teaching is 
used to designate the pattern employed at the school. 
In observing, the class had the opportunity to see 
some very good activity programs. 

Under the direction of Dean Edmonson and an 
editing committee, the class had published the pro- 
ceedings of the conference under the title, Selected 
Problems of Elementary Education. Each lecturer 
furnished a full outline of his address for the book 
and the reporters for the seven groups wrote up gists 
of the discussions for their groups. A report of the 
conference on reading, held immediately after this 
one, is also included. The volume of the proceedings 
can be secured by addressing Eva G. Pinkston, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 
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The social side of the conference was not neglected 
as receptions were given to Miss Samuelson and Miss 
Pinkston; a watermelon feast for the Southerners, 
as well as tea and week-end dances for those who 
wished to attend. 

Virginians at the conference were: Edith B. 
Joynes and Lucy Brickhouse, Norfolk; Cornelia 


Adair, Katherine Scott, Charlotte Wray and Clarice 
McKnight, Richmond; Annie Hancock, Appomattox; 
Frances Payne, Luella Scott and Gertrude Gish, Vin- 
ton; Hannah Saunders and Virginia Saunders, Bed- 
ford; Mildred Kocher, Radford; Bernice Bush and 
Mrs. J. L. Racey, Bassetts; Edna Everett, Driver; 
Jennie Lee Jones and William J. Jones, Whaleyville. 





Taxes and Education 
H. T. MONCURE, Alexandria 


HE ability of a community to support its 

schools is dependent upon the contribution 

made by its citizens in the form of taxes. 
The source and amount of taxes paid receive much 
attention from the budget maker but little from the 
citizens themselves. Would the pruning knife be 
used to such disastrous extent if it could be shown 
that taxes are paid in ratio to the amount of edu- 
cation received by the individual ? 

If investigation can show that there is a greater 
monetary return to the public treasury from the 
better educated individuals, then there is a basis 
for claiming that education begets more taxes. In- 
deed the outcome would be well worth while, for the 
cycle of progress would be realized. More taxes 
would beget more education and more education 
would beget more taxes. 

The study of the educational and tax records of 
a group of parents having children in a Virginia 
high school is reported here to show the relation 
between the education of the group and the amount 
of taxes paid by the group. 

To avoid the chance of failing to obtain a repre- 
sentative group, the parents of all the pupils who 
entered the high school in a given year were chosen. 
From the school records the amount of education of 
each parent was ascertained. The tax office supplied 
the total amounts of taxes collected on real estate, 
personal property, and incomes. The following di- 
visions of the group were made: (a) those who at- 
tended college, (b) those who attended high school, 
and (c) those who had only a grammar school edu- 
cation. A comparison of the taxes paid by these 
groups was tabulated and from this tabulation the 
following observations are significant: 


1. There were fifteen parents with a college edu- 


cation, thirty-three on the high school level, and 
fifty-seven who had attended the graded school. 


2. The college group numbered eleven, the high 
school division twenty, and the grammar group 
thirty-seven who paid taxes to the state. 

3. In the same order the three groups had ten, 
twenty-two, and forty-one per cent paying taxes to 
the city. 

4. The percentage paying taxes to the state was 
seventy-three for the college group, sixty-seven for 
the high school and sixty-five for the grammar group. 

5. The percentage paying city taxes was sixty- 
seven, sixty-seven and seventy-two for the college, 
high school, and grammar grade groups respectively. 

6. The average amount of taxes paid to the state 
by the three groups was $27.21, $16.87, and $13.06 
by the college, high school and grammar grade groups 
in the order named. 

7. In the same order the amount paid the city by 
the college group was $10.79, by the high school 
group $8.17, and $6.77 by the grammar group. 

It is evident that a larger percentage of the gram- 
mar grade group paid taxes to the city, while the 
college group paid the greatest amount to the state. 
The amount of taxes paid both the city and the state 
was in direct ratio to the amount of education re- 
ceived by the three groups. That is, the college 
group paid about twice as much as the grammar 
grade group to the state and nearly a third more 
than the high school group. Likewise, the college 


-group paid twenty-four per cent more to the city 


than the high school group and thirty-eight per cent 
more than the grammar grade group, and the high 
school group paid nineteen per cent more to the same 
source than the grammar group. 

There appears to be a very constant relation be- 
tween the higher levels of educational attainment 
and the higher levels of taxes paid to the state and 
to the city. On the other hand, there seems to be no 
relation between the per cent paying taxes and the 
educational attainments of the three groups studied. 
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The Development of the West 
(Continued from page 15) 

of the best “dogie songs” were composed to prevent 

stampedes. Lullabies quieted the cattle at night. 

The class learned many songs from the John 
Lomax collection and never tired of singing them. 
These songs made the boys in the group take so 
much interest that they could out sing the girls anv 
time. How they enjoyed it! Sioux Indians, Texas 
Rangers, John Garner’s Trail Herd, The Lone 
Buffalo Hunter, The Horse Wrangler, and The Last 
Longhorn were favorites. In the poem of “The Last 
Longhorn” the Lornhorn steer is bemoaning the fact 
that all of his breed have died out and the Durhams, 
Herefords, Jerseys and Guernseys have come to 
take his place. 

The reference to these different breeds of cattle 
was the lead to the study of the dairy industry and 
also the meat industry. This alone took two weeks. 
It also referred to the nester and barbed wire fence. 
In “The Great Plains” by Webb we studied the in- 
fluence of barbed wire and the permanent settlement 
in the West. 

Water was a question that arose. This took us 
again to “The Great Plains” and the necessity for 
the invention of the windmill. Parts of this book 
can be read by the children very well and are most 
helpful to them. We used eight copies constantly 
in our work. 

I will tell now of the ballads. First we found out 
what a ballad was and then we got a clear under- 
standing of what was meant by a traditional song 
and dance. 

We took up Barbara Allen, The Two Sisters, 
which is an Ozark version of the old Scotch ballad, 
the Twa Sisters. The Dishonest Miller is an Arkan- 
sas version of the English Ballad, The Miller’s Advice 
to His Three Sons. The reason I took the American 
version for them to sing was that I wanted them to 
see how the ballads changed when handed down 
from generation to generation and how environment 
changes them. 

Down, Down, Derry Down is a ballad sung in 
Hartfordshire, England, and was sung in Massa- 
chusetts and Virginia. Mr. Frog Went A-Courting 
has been in use for four hundred years and follows 
the settlers wherever they go. These songs carried 
over into the homes. Several grandmothers and older 
people asked for copies of them. There were many 
mountain songs sung but of no special value other 
than examples of traditional songs. 
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We were very fortunate in having Mr. Richard 
Chase of the Institute of Folk Music, University of 
North Carolina, in our school for two weeks. He 
taught my class several old English play party 
games and dances such as, The Duke of York, Oh 
Belinda, Miller Boy, Weevily Wheat and Sandy 
Land. I will quote from the Tentative Course of 
Study for Virginia Elementary Schools that “play 
party games when properly directed promote normal, 
physical and emotional development as well as social 
and personal values of courtesy, grace and poise. 
They provide experiences without which the age of 
childhood would be incomplete.” 

These dances were so popular with the children 
of the school that teachers would send for a few 
children from my room to teach their children. This 
brought about a fine attitude toward each other and 
other classes as a whole. It seemed so worth while 
to them that they divided themselves into groups 
and when certain teachers would send for children, 
there was no confusion, they quietly left their work 
and went. Another fine point was that whenever 
they were absent from work that was being done 
they always found time to make it up themselves. 
The desire to share with others and at the same time 
not to neglect their own responsibility was outstand- 
ing. 

I have told about the appreciation for literature 
and music got from this study. In the field of art, 
we wanted to make a frieze for our room. It was 
quite bare, and as there are so few pictures you can 
get on the real westward movement, we took our 
poems, songs and dances and tried to see a picture in 
them. 

Manila paper was pasted on the board the entire 
length of the room and ten children went to the 
board. Some worked on the same picture, others 
worked alone. They drew with white chalk what 
they thought a poem or song told. After they were 
satisfied with the original drawing they painted it 
with show card colors. In the end we had a frieze 
starting off with a sod shanty, next a folk dance on 
the grass, followed by a vast stretch of mountains 
with the prairie schooners just passing out of sight 
toward a glorious sunset 





showing they were headed 
West. Then came a stream with the horse wrangler 
taking a group of horses to water. A large corral 
of Longhorn cattle fenced in with barbed wire 
worked in on a large prairie scene with the prairie 


schooners just coming in sight. The last scene was 
the nester’s home with the windmill. This frieze 
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was made with two lengths of paper one for the wall 
on one side of the room and one for the back. 
Altogether fifteen children worked out the frieze. 

Another piece of art work done was to paint each 
one of the scenes used in the play which came at 
the end of the term. The first and second scenes 
were painted. In the other two scenes, slides were 
made for the lantern and the picture was thrown on 
the screen. One of the slides showed a sod shanty, 
another was a mountain range in the distance, an- 
other a prairie scene and the last the Longhorn 
steer lying on the prairie. This was shown while 
the poem “The Last Longhorn” was read. 

These slides were made by drawing on trans- 
parent paper, using black lettering ink to make 
them dark. Then this drawing was pasted around 
the edges to a piece of glass about 4144” x 5144”. The 
lantern enlarged this to about 21%4’ x 3%’. This 
was very effective. 

Our program was in four parts. 

First—A scene in a home in Massachusetts or 
Virginia; Singing English Ballads (3); Dances (2). 

Second—Over the Mountains; Songs and Danc- 
ing; Harmonica Club. 

Third—Into the Prairies; Songs and Dances. 

Fourth—Onto the Plains; Cowboy Songs and 
Dances. 

The harmonica club spoken of in the program was 
another form of music. Boys and girls (about six- 
teen of them) bought harps and learned the songs 
we sang. 

To summarize the work we decided on a program 
of songs and dances and called it “The West” in- 
terpreted through songs and dances. 

In this program every child took part. There were 
thirty-five in the class and every child was on the 
stage in every scene. This program was worked out 
entirely by the children, they decided how and when 
the children should come in so as to get them all. 

Some of the aims and abilities that were developed 
through this work: 

The desire to learn. 

The tendency to accept criticisms cheerfully. 

The urge to do work well. 

The determination to be happy. 

The tendency to admire fine qualities in other 
people. 

The disposition to make concessions to help make 
pleasant relations. 

The desire to cooperate with others. 

The desire to develop a pleasing personality. 


The disposition to rely on one’s own judgment. 

The disposition to form one’s own ideas after 
considering several points of view. 

The disposition to understand rather than memo- 
rize. 

The tendency to be friendly and approachable in 
work with others. 

The disposition to engage without friction in work 
and play, etc. 

The enjoyment of rhythm, melody, harmony, ac- 
tion and tone. 

Feeling of a satisfactory emotional response to 
music, literature and the refinements of taste. 

Capacity for enjoyment of the suggestiveness of 
the poem, the game, resulting from vicarious par- 
ticipation. 

Appreciation of high standards of conduct. 

Self-control, self-reliance, reliability, punctuality, 
good workmanship, teamwork and kindness. 

The sense of humor in relieving tense situations 
and relax. 

The understanding of the influence of nature upon 
the development of plants, animals and civilization. 

All organisms must be adjusted to climate, natural 
resources, topography and other environmental fac- 
tors in order to survive in the struggle for existence. 

Man’s customs, occupations, habits of work and 
modes of living have been affected by climate, natural 
resources, and topography. 

Density of population is influenced by climate, 
topography and availability of natural resources. 

Man tends to move from place to place in search 
of better ways of living. 

The routes of migration are largely determined 
by climate and natural resources. 

The increasing availability of music as a common 
language tends to unify social life. 

The life of people can be interpreted by their 
music, 

The recreational arts grow out of man’s leisure 


- time. 


Expression of the emotional through music is a 
part of the social function of religion. 

The ability to use the mechanics in reading. 

Ability to interpret and evaluate reading material. 

Ability to use reference books. 

Ability to interpret thought in oral reading. 

Ability to use silent reading as recreation. 

Ability to express one’s thoughts clearly and spell 
needed words and to use handwriting. 

(Continued on page 40) 
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American Education Week 


November 7-13, 1937 


HE theme for American Education Week this 
year is an inspiring one, “Education and Our 
National Life” and the program is built 
around two special observances of nation-wide in- 





and the American Legion. It is not a closed cor- 
poration, however. There is plenty of opportunity 
for any group friendly to education to have a share 
in this observance, and to promote the objectives of 
the week. 

















Few people will, however, do 
anything about it unless the indi- 
vidual teacher does his part. On 
the individual teacher, the faculty 
of each school, the local teacher 
organization, and the local school 





officials rests the responsibility for 








Education and our National Life 


Can we educate for Peace? 


seeing that American Education 
Week comes to life in their com- 





Tuesday 


vi 















































Wednesday: 





munity. State and national groups 
can offer many helps but they can- 
not do the work. That work is 
easier, however, because other 
teachers all over the country will 
be doing the same thing, while the 


) | ee public, the newspapers, other or- 





Buying Educational Service Horace Mann Centennial 


Youth faces the Future 


ganizations will be aware of the 
national movement and will be 








Anne 

















willing to assist. 

But in the long run, it does come 
back to the individual teacher, and 
to the local community. Will you 
do your share? 

The complete set of themes for 


the week are as follows: 








Schools and the Constitution 


School Open House Day 


terest. One day is set aside especially for the Horace 
Mann Centennial and another is devoted to “Schools 
and the Constitution” in connection with the Consti- 
tutional Sesquicentennial, which will be in progress 
at that time. 

American Education Week is a time when, if 
every teacher does his part, the thoughts of the en- 
tire country turn toward its schools, toward a better 
understanding of the schools and their problems, 
toward a more complete comprehension of what the 
schools are doing and are trying to do. 

The observance of this week is sponsored nation 
ally by the National Education Association in co- 
operation with the United States Office of Education 


Life-long Learning 


Sunday, November 7—Can We 
wcrcmm samns-ec's Educate for Peace? 

Monday, November 8—Buying Educational Serv- 
ice. 

Tuesday, November 9—The Horace Mann Cen- 
tennial. 

Wednesday, November 10—Our American Youth 
Problem. 

Thursday, November 11—‘Schools and the Con- 
stitution. 

Friday, November 12—School Open House Day. 

Saturday, November 13—Lifelong Learning. 

Numerous suggestions, programs, materials, pos- 
ters and other aids can be secured from the National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 


Washington, D. C., at low cost prices. 
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A MESSAGE TO THE TEACHERS OF 
AMERICA 


CAROLINE S. WOODRUFF, President, N. E. A. 
WISH it were possible to attend every State 
Education Convention, to take the hand and look 
into the face of every member of your State Asso- 

ciation. But I can reach out with a hearty hand- 

grasp, through your State Journal, across the 3,000 

miles and to our outlying possessions, to Hawaii 

with its large enrolment, to the Philippines, and the 
rest, and my greetings are very sincere. 





CAROLINE S. WOODRUFF. 


It is trite to say that the National Education Asso- 
ciation needs every person engaged in educational 
work in your state, but it may add emphasis to do 
so, and I believe as sincerely that everyone in your 
educational system needs the National Education 
Association even more. Educational progress is being 
made in almost every state today but there is a long 
way yet to go. A million teachers, with united in- 
terest, could be heard and would be a mighty in- 
fluence in carrying out the educational programs of 
the various states. 

I believe we are just facing an educational ren- 


aissance, a challenge to intelligent leadership and 
also to an understanding followship. The full adjust- 
ment of educational as well as social and govern- 
mental affairs will not be this year, nor yet in» the 
next decade, but we must be alive to the fact that 
we today have the supreme responsibility of guiding 
the thought for that time, the thought of youth who 
will fulfill the future. 

New conditions confront us commanding the best 
thought and judgment of every member of this great 
organization. Questions are already arising that call 
for consummate wisdom on the part of its leaders 
and we believe the National Education Association 
must play its part, a big part, in shaping not alone 
state policies but those of national and world signifi- 
cance. 

If we hold firm the great objective of us all, the 
highest welfare of the children of this country, our 
work together will constitute a constructive year of 
action. 





VIRGINIANS AT DETROIT. 


The following Virginians attended the N. F. A. 

meeting at Detroit: 

Cornelia S. Adair, Richmond 

Kate V. Anthony, Richmond 

Evelyn D. Bass, Richmond 

Lucy Brickhouse, Norfolk 

James F. Burdette, East Stone Gap 

Marvin F. Burdette, East Stone Gap 

E. F. Burmahin, Lynchburg 

Mrs. W. L. Clarke, Roanoke 

Jennie Daughtrey, Holland 

Mary Dinwiddie, Harrisonburg 

Florence E. Duke, Richmond 

Edna Everett, Driver 

Eliot V. Graves, Richmond 

Mrs. Eliot V. Graves, Richmond 

Mrs. L. C. Grubbs, Roanoke 

Alta Hamilton, Wise 

Ruth E. Harris, Newport News 

C. J. Heatwole, Richmond 

Mrs. Grace W. Hopkins, Richmond 

Jennie Lee Jones, Whaleyville 

William J. Jones, Whaleyville 

Edith B. Joynes, Norfolk 

Thomas O. Keesee, Newport News 

Ralph C. Knoblock, Richmond 

Mildred Kocher, East Radford 

Cc. J. M. Kyle, Tazewell 

Madeleine Mayer, Richmond 

Margaret Ogburn, Alberta 

Mrs. Foster Orpin, Richmond 

A. Ruth Riddick, Norfolk 
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Mrs. Eleanor P. Rowlett, Richmond 
Hannah Saunders, Bedford 
Iva Salter, Richmond 
Joseph H. Saunders, Newport News 
Virginia E. Saunders, Bedford 
Katherine K. Scott, Richmond 
Mrs. Sydney C. Swann, Richmond 
Ruth E. Taurman, Richmond 
Mabel Alice Tuggle, Concord Depot 
Marguerite A. Wilson, Newport News 
They breakfasted together on Tuesday morning 
with the following guests present: 
Andrew Avery, Georgia 
Fred D. Cram, Cedar Falls, lowa 
George M. Elmendorf, Plattsburgh, N. Y. 
Mary Fisher, Highland Park, Michigan 
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C. B. Glenn, Birmingham, Alabama 
Eunice Grabman, Detroit, Michigan 

Amy Hinrichs, New Orleans, Louisiana 

Walter B. Hill, Ann Arbor, Michigan 

Corinne Bray Keller, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 
Mrs. G. E. Mann, Detroit, Michigan 

T. F. Reynolds, St. Clair Shores, Michigan 

M. Georgia Simms, Texas 

Iva E. Studebaker, Davisburg, Michigan 

James S. Thomas, Detroit, Michigan 

William P. Van Valkenburg, Raleigh, N. C. 
Mary C. Walmsley, Highland Park, Michigan 
W. Carl Whitlock, Charlottesville, Virginia 
Pauline Brooks Williamson, New York City 

Mrs. R. C. Woodhouse, Detroit, Michigan 

Otis E. Young, Mt. Vernon, Indiana 





NELLIE CUSTIS, DAUGHTER OF MOUNT VERNON, by Rose 
MacDonald. Ginn and Company, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 207 pp. Price, $0.84. 


Miss Rose MacDonald, a member of the Virginia 
State Board of Education and supervisor of instruc- 
tion in Clarke County, is the author of this volume. 
Miss MacDonald has given the boys and girls a most 
delightful book ‘to read. She tells the story of the 
life of an interesting person who has been associated 
with some important historical characters and places. 
The author has documented and made authentic the 
historical facts in her story by examining carefully 
old diaries and letters in addition to other sources. 
She makes an interesting story for boys and girls 
by describing rather intimately parties, Christmas ac- 
tivities and other social functions at Mount Vernon. 
She tells about Lafayette’s visit to Washington and 
how little Nellie Custis followed the two famous Revo- 
lutionary Generals in their walks through the garden 
and around Mount Vernon. The story follows the life 
and activities of Nellie Custis through her childhood. 
A chapter describes the famous journey of George 
Washington and his family from Mount Vernon to 
New York City where Washington was to be inaugu- 
rated the first president of the United States. The 
last chapters in the book tell of the married life of 
Nellie Custis. Here the author takes occasion to de- 
scribe rather minutely and interestingly a wedding 
in the early days of this country and subsequent life 
of Nellie Custis Lewis at Woodlawn, a typical Colonial 
plantation. 

The pictures in the book will give the children of 
today an accurate idea of how Mount Vernon ap- 
peared, as well as New York City at the time of the 
first inauguration of George Washington as president 
and other places of historical interest in Virginia in 
the early days of this country. The volume will find 
its place as interesting reading to the children of the 


Book Reviews 


middle and upper grades in the elementary school. 
They will be indebted to Miss MacDonald for a most 
delightful story connected with their other studies in 
history. 


A FuLL-Grown Nation, by Edna McGuire. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 428 pp. Price, $1.28. 


This volume treats the story of the development of 
the United States by a new and unique method of 
presentation. It is characterized by a clear and sim- 
ple statement of the outstanding facts and events in 
the history of the United States. It isa running story 
of how the Constitution was made and who were the 
leaders in its making and of the problems connected 
with the inaugurating of the new government. It 
treats in the same way the problems connected with 
the development of the West and shows how inven- 
tions aided and hastened the nation in its western 
growth. It is profusely illustrated by line drawings 
showing the typical life in the West. The volume 
carries the same idea in following out the more recent 
development of modern times, such as, the means of 
transportation and scientific discoveries and inven- 
tions with which we are familiar at present. 

The volume will be most delightful and helpful 
reading to the boys and girls of the upper grades in 
the elementary school. 


THE DEVELOPING CURRICULUM AT MATTHEW WHALEY 
ScHoo., Price, $1.00. 

This is the third of a series of bulletins issued by 
the faculty of the Matthew Whaley School at Wil- 
liamsburg. This bulletin especially describes the work 
in the high school. It is approved and sponsored by 
the Department of Education in the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary. Copies of this bulletin may be secured 
by writing the Department of Education, College of 
William and Mary, Williamsburg. 
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Our Hat’s Off to Teachers! 


They’ve proved 
they’re smart 
buyers of travel 


That isn’t Flattery! Fact is, 
more teachers travel by Grey- 
hound than atiy other group of 
people in America, in propor- 
tion to their numbers. 

We explain it this way: Teach- 
ers are confirmed travelers— 
they insist on seeing new things 
and places, learning new and 
fascinating facts about this 
great country, all at first hand, 


transportation, yet it must fit 
within a modest travel budget. 


The one logical answer to all 
these requirements is Grey- 
hound bus travel—it fits them 
as hand fits glove. So we say 
to teachers, “Thanks for your 
patronage! Hats off to your 
good judgment!” And we add, 
“Greyhound will smooth out 
your week-end and holiday trips 








close up. They demand strict- 
ly first-class and comfortable 


just as it helped make your 
vacation a success.” 


”” Bin. 


GREYHOUN D 


44#t¢ 








YOUR VACATION FROM WORRY 
CAN START TODAY 


It is impossible to prevent the loss of time from school when such loss is occasioned by accident 
or illness. It sometimes becomes still more impossible to readjust your budget to conform with 
the changed conditions arising out of loss of salary, and the attendent problem of how best to 
meet incoming doctor, nurse, and hospital bills. 


BUT 


Through Washington National GROUP (health and accident) INSURANCE, your local teachers’ 
Association can provide low cost, reliable protection against loss of income. ONLY through 
GROUP coverage are the usual restrictions removed, and what is more important it is ONLY 
through a GROUP plan that the protection can be made available to EVERY member of your 
Association. 
Have your president or superintendent investigate the advantages of Group Insurance and follow 
the lead of the following Virginia education organizations now protected by Washington National 
Group coverage: 
Alexandria 
Danville 
Front Royal 
Suffolk 
Arlington 
Dinwiddie 
Fauquier 
Louisa 


Accomac 
Brunswick 
Fairfax 

King and Queen 
Northampton 
Southampton 
Tunstall District 
(Pittsylvania) 


INSURANCE 


Essex 

Isle of Wight 
Nansemond 
Rappahannock 
Surry 
Martinsville 


Prince William 
Spotsylvania 
arren 

Lynchburg 
Newport News 
Petersburg 
Waynesboro Norfolk 
Augusta Richmond 


MODERNIZE WITH GROUP 


Washington National Insurance Company 
500 Grace Securities Bldg., Richmond, Va. 
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The Development of the West 
(Continued from page 35) 


Ability to study by beginning promptly, reviewing 
in spare moments material already learned. 

Use of table of contents, indexes. 

The ability to keep in mind that work is not done 
for teachers. 

The ability to respond to 
nervo-muscular skills. 

The ability to sing and to appreciate music. 

Ability to sing correctly and pleasingly with good 


selections requiring 


singing habits. 

The ability to express in bodily movement the 
rhythmic element in music. 

The ability to develop the power of creative 
expressions and to use the techniques needed for free 
expression, 





ENRICHMENT OF PERSONALITY 
Living through 
Biography 


Edited by E. D. Starbuck 


Life stories selected on the basis of interest, 
content and ease of reading—the result of two 
years of experimentation by Dr. Starbuck and 
associates. 


For upper grades 
The High Trail Actions Speak 
Real Persons 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
Represented by T. P. Turner 











HAVE YOU EVER SHOPPED AT 


DABNEY & BUGG 


10-12 EAST BROAD ST., RICHMOND, VA. 
FOR 
WELL SELECTED, NEATLY STYLED, GOOD QUALITY 


HOME FURNISHINGS 


If it is just an individual piece or a complete suite, 
a Radio or Electric Refrigerator. We believe you 
will be pleased with your selection. DIAL 3-1958. 




















EYEGLASSES - KODAKS 


257 418 
Granby Street E. Grace St. 
Norfolk, : Richmond, 
Va. Va. 











ou 6UY A 
; ENGRAVING CO.: 
ARTISTS —&=— DESIGNERS 


LINE AND HALFTONE PRINTING PLATES 


lo1coveRnor st. RICHMOND, 


a 
tior 
About Hobbies, Play, Nature, 
Games, the Home, the Garden 


are just as fully and 
carefully treated as 
questions about pro- 
nunciation, definition, 
etymology, places and 
persons in 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 
Na. 2S 


“The 
Supreme Authority” 
— A New Crteation 


3,350 pages. 122,000 more 
entries than any other dic- 
tionary. 12,000 terms il- 
lustrated. Over 13,000 
biographical entries. 
Thousands of encyclo 
pedic articles. 35,000 geo- 
graphical entries. Syno- 
nyms and antonyms. 
| Edited by 207 authorities. 
Write for illustrated new booklet, 
“Through Wonderland with Webster” 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 
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NEW BOOKS 


TALKING PICTURES —How They Are 
Made—How to Appreciate Them 
Barrett C. Kiesling 


All the processes of picture production from story 











selection to final editing of the film. 


A NICKEL A DAY 
KEEPS 
WORRY AWAY! 


—if YOU are under the 
T.C.U. Umbrella 

Thirty-eight years ago the 
T.C.U. was organized to give 
teachers an “umbrella” for the 
“rainy days’ when they are 
disabled by accident, sickness 
or quarantine. Only 5c a day 
buys this protection—assuring you 
peace of mind and the comforting 
thought that air mail checks will 


DRIVE AND LIVE 
Fitzgerald-Bayston-Hoffman 





The why and how of safe driving—complete in- 
formation provided—safety attitudes developed— 
excellent study aids and suggested activities. 


LIVING LONG AGO AND NOW 
Joy M. Lacey 


Basic social studies information and teaching- 
learning exercises—a textbook-workbook for the 


elementary school. 


JOHNSON 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


8-10 South Fifth Street, Richmond 





IOV MAN V UOd 














All Checks Sent by 
Fastest Air Mail 


Benefits Far Exceed 
the Low Cost 


“One never feels half 
so sick when covered 
by the T.C.U. um- 
brella. I feel that the 
benefit far exceeds the 
cost. That secure feel- 
ing pays for it all. I 
would make great sac- 
rifice rather than let 
my policy fall 
through.’’—-Gladys_ E. 
Warren, Fredericks- 


be rushed to you when you meet 
with misfortune. 


Money Quickly—When 
You Need It Badly 


All these benefits (and many 
others) will be yours when you're 
under the T.C.U. umbrella: $50 a 
month when you are totally dis- 
abled by confining sickness or acci- 
dental injuries (including automo- 
bile accidents). $50 a month when 
you are quarantined and your sal- 


burg, Va. . 
ary has stopped. $25 a month for 


illness that does not confine you to the house, but keeps 
you from your work. In addition, hospital and operation 
benefits. $333 to $1,000 for major accidents, or for acci- 
dental loss of life. Double these benefits for travel acci- 
dents sustained in railroad, street car or steamboat wreck. 
Policies paying larger benefits will be issued you if you 
so desire. 


Be Safe—Get Under the T.C.U. Umbrella 

Then you will enjoy freedom from worry. What a happy 
experience it is to have ready cash come to you just when 
you need it most! What a difference it makes in the speed 
of recovery to know that a T.C.U. check will come by air 
mail. How wonderful it is to have a strong friend like 
the T.C.U. rally to your aid with sympathy 
—and cash. Money to help pay the doctor, 
the nurse and the dozens of other extra 

bills. Send the Coupon Today. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
942 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln, Nebr. 


Time-tested principles which make 
for stability and security apply to 
every department of First and 
Merchants. We welcome new cus- 
tomers, regardless of the size of 
their accounts, who will cooperate 
with us in the observance of these 
principles. 





FIRST AND MERCHANTS 
National Bank of Richmond 
JOHN M. MILLER, Jr., President 
Capital and Surplus $5,600,000 


1899 y FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
' To the T.C.U., 942 T.C.U. Bldg., 
Lincoln, Nebr. 
I am a white teacher, interested in knowing about your | 
Protective Benefits. Send me the whole story and book- | 
let of testimonials. | 


Name 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
Address _- Soibasemeian 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation. ) 


NO AGENT WILL CALL. 
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The 
HEALTH 


AND 


SAFETY 
SERIES 


New—Progressive—F unctiona! 
Net Whole- 


sale Price 


HAPPY LIVING $0.42 
EVERYDAY LIVING 45 
HELPFUL LIVING 48 
SCIENCE IN LIVING 51 
PROGRESS IN LIVING 54 


Grades Three to Seven, Inclusive. 


A COMPLETE HEALTH 
and SAFETY PROGRAM 


MODERN IN STYLE 
CONTENT 
ORGANIZATION 


Each book is written in a style 
particularly adapted to its own 
grade level. 


Health and safety instruction has 
been revolutionized during the 
past five years. This series has 
profited by the latest develop- 
ments. 


The organization of this series 
conforms to the best educational 
practices in textbook development. 
The unit plan is utilized through- 
out. 


Authorship 


No modern series of textbooks can 
hope to endure without a well- 
balanced authorship. 
CLIFFORD LEE BROWNELL, Ph. D. 
Professor of Physical Education 
Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 
ALLEN G. IRELAND, M. D. 
Director, Safety and Physical 
Health Education, State Dept. 
of Educ., New Jersey. 
CHARLES F. Towne, A. M. 
Ass’t Supt. of Schools 
Providence, Rhode Island. 
HELEN F. Gives, A. M. 
Teacher, Elementary Grades 
Horace Mann School, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 
May H. Sigect, Ph. D. 
Teacher, State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Buffalo, N. Y. 


THESHEALTH AND SAFETY SERIES 


has recently been adopted for supplementary use in the Elementary Schools 
of Virginia. Its newness and price will appeal to every school official. 


RAND M¢NALLY & COMPANY 


407 Union Street 


Nashville, Tennessee 
Home Office—536 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 




































“Long Distance” 


Lends Enchantment 


There’s Magic in a Long Distance 


telephone call. 


Yet to thousands of people it is an 
everyday commonplace matter, familiar 


as the making of a local call. 


It’s so cheap, too. After 7 
evening, and al] day Sundays, the lowest 
rates are in effect. Make a call to 
some out-of-town relative or friend to- 
night. Ask “Long Distance” for the 
rate. You'll probably be mightily sur- 


prised to find how low it is. 


The Chesapeake and Potomac 
Telephone Company of Virginia 


(Bell System) 


in the 











ESTABLISHED 1880 





for producing 


| (QUALITY PRINTING 


efficiently 
and 
economically 





Catalogs and Publications 


our specialty 


Sear. 


eer 





| /Unexcelled Facilities 











WILLIAMS PRINTING CO. | 


11-13-15 N. Fourteenth St. 
Richmond, Virginia 
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In October, using 


‘She Perry Pictures, 


interest your girls and boys in the world’s great 
paintings. To do so costs only a trifle. 


wes 





A Helping Hand. Renouf. 


TWO CENTS EACH for 30 or more. Size 5%4x8. Assorted 
as desired. Postpaid. 2,250 subjects. 

ONE CENT EACH for 60 or more. Size 3x3%. 1,000 sub- 
jects. 

Also, Miniature Colored Pictures: Art Education’s,—Artext Junior’s, 
—Owen’s,—at One Cent and Two Cents. Art Education’s 268 sub- 
jects at One Cent Each for 60 or more. Postpaid. Catalogues of all 
Miniature Colored Pictures FREE to teachers mentioning this magazine. 
i Dodson-Munford Colored Bird Pictures, 7x9, Three Cents Each for 
20 or more 

- of 1,600 miniature illustrations and a Two 

Catalogue Cent, a Four Cent and a Ten Cent Perry Pic- 

ture, in the Catalogue, for 15 cents in coin or stamps. 


Awarded Four The Perry Pictures Company 
Gold Medals. Box 613, Malden, Massachusetts 


In Language, Literature, History, Geography and Picture Study, use 
the Perry Pictures 
Ask about ‘“‘Our Own Course in Picture Study ”’ 
A customer writes: ‘‘I have used the Perry Pictures for years 
in school work and can find nothing to equal them.”’ 




















An Essential Part of Every 
Junior High School Program 


OUR BUSINESS LIFE 


By LLOYD L. JONES 


A balanced program that supplies the knowledge 
needed for the consumer; the knowledge and train- 
ing needed for the producer or business worker. 

First published in April, 1936, OUR BUSINESS 
LIFE has already been adopted by hundreds of 
schools in all parts of the country. OUR BUSINESS 
LIFE is leading the way in crystallizing thought 
in the field of social-business education. 


Write our nearest office 


for an examination copy. 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO BOSTON 


TORONTO LONDON SYDNEY 

















Qu estion: Who pays the 
teacher when she’s sick? 


ANSWEY: T.P.U. Members 
of T.P.U. have protected incomes 
during sickness, accident, or quar- 
antine when their regular pay 
checks stop. 


Question: Who is eligible for T.P.U. mem- 
bership? 


Answer: All teachers between the ages of 
18 and 60. Membership may be con- 
tinued to age 65 and 70. 


T.P.U. has several forms of protection rang- 
ing from $6 to $30 a year—one to suit the 
income and needs of every teacher. No 
teacher is immune to misfortune; if you're 
prudent, you’ll write for our free booklet, 
“A Word to the Wise” and become ac- 
quainted with T.P.U.’s liberal protection. 


TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
106 T.P.U. BUILDING, LANCASTER, PA. 
or Local Deputy 


An Active Representative Wanted 
in Each County 


TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION, 

106 T.P.U. ButmLpiInc, LANCASTER, PA. 

Please send me a copy of your new book, “A Word to the 
Wise. ...”’ This does not obligate me in any way. 
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Boredom banished! 


BARDWELL, MABIE, TRESSLER & SHELMADINE’S 


ELEMENTARY ENGLISH IN ACTION 


“Through such books as these . . . the English lesson ceases to be the bugbear 
that most children found it up to recent times...” JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION—The “In Action” texts send bugbears and boredom flying 
with their 








Profitable, happy activities 
Efficient development of skills through the use of the separate 
“handbook’”’ 


Motivated practice to overcome bad language habits 


Purposeful drills in grammar and usage 





For Grades III-VIII. In 3 or 6 vols. 
A separate Practice Book for each grade 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


180 Varick Street, New York City 














on the SOUTHERN for 


Reading and Writing 
/ PER MILE YES and Arithmetic A 
A fare for every purse! ooo BUT 


Travel anywhere..any day ] lf Teachers 


114¢ _ ONE WAY and ROUND TRIP COACH TICKETS 


PER MILE for each Mile Traveled Remember 


*2¢ ROUND TRIP TICKETS—Return Limit 15 Days 
for Each Mile Traveled To Impress Upon The Youngsters, 


*214¢ ROUND TRIP TICKETS—Return Limit 6 Months ee ee: 


for Each Mile Traveled 
PER MILE we crates (1) Looking both ways before 


*3¢ ONE WAY TICKETS crossing the street. 


PER MILE for Each Mile Traveled (2) Correct diet, Including “a 
quart a day” of MILK (for 
*Good in Sleeping and Parlor Cars on payment of absolute safety it should 
proper charges for space occupied. No surcharge. be Properly Pasteurized.) 


Economize by leaving your Automobile at home 


and using the Southern You see, we want your pupils to have 


good health and long lives in which to 

Be Comfortable in the Safety of Train Travel. nj h mfor m - 

W. H. Tayloe, Gen’l Agent, Richmond, Va. ba Joy the co Ort, cond y and an 
venience of travel by Bus 


Southern Railway System Virginia Stage Lines, Inc. 
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Keep Pace With Slices — 
vie WEBSTER WORKBOOKS 


ARITHMETIC List Price 


3 New 
Workbooks 


List Price 


REA 

Seatwork eae  -_ 
ie 8 see 
Primer mee, 64 pages. 

Primer Seatwork, 64 Pages 306 
First Reader Seatwork, 96 pages 24c 
My Seatwork Book No. 1, first outa; No. 2, 

second grade, 64 pages, each ‘20. 


First Grade Number Book, 64 pages. . 20c 
Work and Play in Numberiland, second | erate, 


My Arithmetic Tablet—New 1937 Edition, 
a series of arithmetic workbooks for each grade 
1-8, 128 pages, 744x10 Ses 


Happy Hour Projects No. 1, first 
gre ie; No. 2, second grade, 
4 pages, each 1 
Second Grade Reading Seat- 
work, 96 pa 24c 
Eye and Ear Fun (phonic work- 
book), first, second and third 
grades, 64 pages, each..... .24c 
Reading and Social Studies 
oa third wots, 


oe enGLisn 
Webster Language, second grade; 
a ty book; illustrated; 
96 p 246 
Language Helps “for Written 
64 pages, illustrated, 
ban menied, fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grades; a for each 





third, fourth, Th ~ “inth 
— i book for each ones, 


each . 
Sharp's E English Exercises, for 
seventh and eighth grades; a 
for each grade; 96 pa 


each 
More than 8,000,000 copies of 
Sharp's English’ series have 
been sold! 
HISTORY 
Study Guides in U. S. H 
seventh and eighth grades. . 





HIGH SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 
We offer workbooks 
in these subiects: 
ENGLISH 
LATIN 
FRENCH 
SPANISH 
ALGEBRA 
GEOMETRY 
HISTORY 
AMERICAN 
PROBLEMS 
MECHANICAL 
DRAFTING 
We will gladly send you 
further information 
about these workbooks. 











ALL WEBSTER WORK- 
BOOKS ARE SOLD WITH 
THE PRIVILEGE OF 
iF 
NOT SATISFACTORY 


RETURNING THEM 


GEOGRAPHY 
Far and Near, for third or fourth 
grade, 72 pages. . 24c 
Life in Other Lands, for —_ 
grade, 128 pages 4c 
Study Guide Lessons in 
raphy, for grades fifth seceventh, 
inclusive— 
Book 1, United States, 128 


Pages te 
— il, South omnes 
...24e 

Book I ill, Europe, 112 


35c¢ 
Book | IV, Asia, Africa, Aus- 

tralia, "22 Pages . .24e 
asters --  spaemsciie 128 im 


HEALTH 
Happy Health Hours, Book |, 
first grade; Book 11, second 
grade, 64 pages, each... ...14¢ 
My Health and Safety Book, for 
third or fourth grades, 

96 pages 24c 
Health Tests and ‘Exercises, 
Book |, fifth and sixth grades; 

Book’ il, seventh and eighth 

grades, 64 pages, each 20c 


Write for Our New 1937-1938 Descriptive Price List 
WEBSTER PUB. CO. 1208 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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RUIN 








A Symbol for Finest School and Auditorium Seating, 
Nationally Known for over a Quarter Century 





No. 192-T 





No, 5750 


The IRWIN line is a_ thoroughly 
comprehensive one, covering every 
classroom and auditorium require- 
ment. It embodies all of the very 
latest developments in correct pos- 
ture inducing design, and many ex- 
clusive features that make for the 
utmost of convenience and durabil- 
ity. Before buying any seating, by 
all means get your copy of the new 
IRWIN catalog. It’s an index to the 
“best buys” in school and audito- 
rium seating. A request to either the 
IRWIN Seating Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., or its Virginia distrib- 
utors, Flowers School Equipment 


Company, will bring it at once. 


Distributed in Virginia by 


FLOWERS SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 


1207 E. Main Street 


Richmond, Virginia 





No. 192 








No. 154 
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